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EDITORIAL NOTE 


With this issue, the newly elected editor and a new 
staff—Dr. Ilse Bry, assistant'editor, and Miss Mary 
F. Walsh, editorial secretary—assume full responsi- 
bility for the policies and content of PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL ABSTRACTS. 

The changes in personnel and in the physical 
moving of the Editorial Office cannot help being 
reflected in the first few numbers. We shall, how- 
ever, exert every effort to eliminate the effects of the 
change as quickly as possible. 

The fundamental tenet of our editorial policy is 
that PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS should be 
the product of co-operation of American psycholog- 
ists to serve the bibliographic needs of psychologists 
everywhere. In the carrying out of this policy, the 
Editorial Office must depend upon the interest and 
contributions of all psychologists. Responses to the 
note published in the August number of the American 
Psychologist have been valuable, but there have been 
too few of them. At this time the editors again ask 
for suggestions, comment, and criticism. The more 
we know of the desires and needs of psychologists, 
the better we can meet them. 

The past five years have been ones of change and 
interruptions in professional work. Abstracters have 
had to resign; new people have entered the profes- 
sion. It is the desire of the editors that experienced 
abstracters return to, and that younger psychologists 
enter into, active participation in the task of making 
the world’s literature available through this bibli- 
ographic service. We invite correspondence from 
members of the Association who are willing to assist 
in this important project. It will be helpful if 
correspondents will indicate their languages and their 
fields of interest. 

The new editors recognize their responsibility to 
maintain for PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS the 
standards set during the past twenty years by 


Dr. W. S. Hunter. 
C. M. LOUTTIT 


GENERAL 
(incl. Statistics) 


1. Clawson, J. Psychology in action. New York: 
Macmillan, 1946. Pp. xii + 289. $4.00.—This book 
is structured by a schematic diagram, arranged in a 
circle, of 10 possible value situations in any sequence 
of striving. One is lack, which may be relatively 
stable. From lack it is possible to move only to 
possible acquisition; from there it is ible to 
move either to acquisition or to possible frustration, 
and from here either to acquisition or to frustration 
and back to lack. From acquisition the movement 
is to possession, and the aim of striving is to achieve 
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stability here. It may lead, however, to possible 
loss; this may be followed either by loss or by possible 
rescue (which in turn leads either to loss or to rescue 
and possession). From loss the circle returns to 
lack. Principles and examples are given of behavior 
in each of these value situations. The examples are 
predominantly drawn from advertising, propaganda, 
and news events, but do extend to almost every 
variety of human behavior.—IJ. L. Child (Yale). 

2. Cramér, H. Mathematical methods of sta- 
tistics. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 591. $6.00. 


3. Curtis, W. E., & Littlefield, T. A. A stereo- 
episcope. J. sci. Instrum., 1945, 22, 215-218.—The 
stereo-episcope projects images of a stereoscopic 
pair with a magnification of 3 upon a special screen 
where they are seen in stereoscopic relief by use of 
either anaglyph or polaroid filters and spectacles. 
Details of the optical system, the mechanical remote 
controls, and the adjustment procedure are de- 
scribed.—(Courtesy Sci. Absir., Sect. A). 


4. Festinger, L. The significance of difference 
between means without reference to the frequency 
distribution function. Psychometrika, 1946, 11, 
97-105.—Most existing tests for significance of 
difference between means require specific assump- 
tions concerning the distribution function in the 
parent population. Fhe need for a test which can be 
applied without making any such assumption is 
stressed. Such a statistical test is derived. The 
application of the test involves converting scores to 
rank orders. The exact probabilities may then be 
calculated for specified differences between samples 
by means of which the null hypothesis may be 
tested. The application of the test is simple and 
requires a minimum of calculation. The test loses in 
precision because of the conversion to rank orders 
but gains in generality since it may be safely used 
with any kind of distribution —(Courtesy Psycho- 
metrika). 

5. Flugel, J.C. Charles Edward Spearman, 1863- 
1945. Brit. J. Psychol., 1946, 37, 1-6.—Obituary 
and portrait—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


6. Forbes, M. L. H. Blockwriting revised. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1946, 68, 245-249.—Plans and 


specifications are given for a blockwriting device for 


registering choice with stationary or sliding frames.— 
R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


7. Garrison, K. C. The psychology of adoles- 
cence. 3rd ed. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1946. 
Pp. 355 + xx. $3.50.—This third edition includes 
new material concerning ‘‘the needs of adolescents, 
the development of attitudes, heterosexuality and 
youth problems today and tomorrow.” In com- 
parison with the earlier forms of the text (see also 
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8: 2338; 14: 5251) there is increased emphasis on 
evidence from experimental studies, as a result of 
the fact that such studies have multiplied in recent 
years. Each chapter is followed by thought ques- 
tions and a list of selected references. There are 2 
annotated bibliographies, one of reference works and 
the other of popular books, including fiction, dealing 
with adolescents and their problems.—E. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 


8. Guttman, L. The test-retest reliability of 
qualitative data. Psychometrika, 1946, 11, 81-95.— 
The test-retest reliability of qualitative items, such 
as occur in achievement tests, attitude question- 
naires, public opinion surveys, and elsewhere, re- 
quires a different technique of analysis from that of 
quantitative variables. Definitions appropriate to 
the qualitative cases are made both for the reli- 
ability coefficient of an individual on an item and for 
the reliability coefficient of a population on the item. 
From but a single trial of a large population on the 
item, it is possible to compute a lower bound to the 
group reliability coefficient. Two kinds of lower 
bounds are presented. From 2 experimentally 
independent trials of the population on the item, 
it is possible to compute an upper bound to the group 
reliability coefficient. Two upper bounds are 
presented. The computations for the lower and 
upper bounds are all very simple. Numerical 
examples are given.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


9. Hayes, S. P., Jr. Diagrams for computing 
tetrachoric correlation coefficients from percentage 
differences. Psychometrika, 1946, 11, 163-172.— 
A description is given of diagrams for computing 
tetrachoric correlation coefficients. The diagrams 
are entered with “per cent of combined groups above 
dividing point” and difference between ae. in 
their per cents above the dividing point.—(Courtesy 
Psychometrika). 


10. Herfindahl, O.C. Methods for direct reading 
of standard scores on an electric scoring machine. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 234-241.—The methods 
described permit the reading of standard scores 
directly from an electric scoring machine, thus 
reducing errors likely to be made by a person using 
conversion tables at the time of recording the 
individual scores.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). : 


11. Hoisington, L. B. Psychology: general and 
applied ; a text in two parts for courses in elementary 
psychology. Ann Arbor: J. W. Edwards, 1946. Pp. 
iii + 220. $1.50.—Part I, General Psychology, 
comprises 9 chapters: What Psychology Is and Is 
Not; The Field of Psychology; Sensory Experience; 
Meaning; Adjustments and Determination; Mus- 
cular Reactions; Perception; Ideas and Ideation; 
and Feelings. Part II, Applied Psychology, “is not 
fully developed in this issue.” At present it consists 
of 5 brief chapters: Learning; Intelligence; Person- 
ality and Mental Hygiene; Man and His Social 
Order; and Occupational Groups.—S. B. Williams 
(Johns Hopkins). 
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12. Jenkins, W. L. A quick method for multiple 
R and partial r’s. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1946, 
6, 273—286.—S. Wapner (Brooklyn). 

13. Kitson, H. D. Harry D. Kitson, Editor, 
1937— . Occupations, 1946, 25, 27-29.—Autobio- 
graphical note.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 
14. Litwinski, L. Georges Dumas, 1866-1946. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1946, 37, 6-7.—Obituary.— M. D. 

Vernon (Cambridge). 

15. Musatti, C. L. ee! “Soul.”) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1946, 7, 7-20.—The con- 
cept of “soul” has been ’ banished from the field of 
scientific investigation. When the soul is conceived 
as eternal and immortal, it is considered the object 
of religion; when it is expressed through the highest 
production of the human mind, it is considered to be 
in the realm of philosophy. The field of psychology 
has been limited to the observation and description 
of empirical phenomena of the human mind, and the 
modern psychologist is often unable to give a proper 
name to the very same object in psychological 
science. It is the author’s opinion that this sharp 
delimitation involves the conception of 3 different 
and separate entities within the human individual. 
Such conception is unacceptable and does not have 
any scientific basis. The human individual is the 
only concrete reality and as such he is the object 
of scientific investigation. By banishing from its 
field the concept of “soul” and rejecting whatever 
valuable psychological observations had been col- 
lected previous to experimental psychology, the 
modern psychologist seems to support the belief 
that the “soul” is something different from inner 
experience such as belongs to every human being. 
—R. Calabresi (White Plains, N. Y.). 


16. Ojemann, R. H. The cultural understanding 
and appreciation of the scientific approach. Science, 
1946, 104, 335-338.—It is deplored that scientific 
research is not at present well understood, either 
by community leaders or students in the high schools; 
that research is not considered an important function 
in society; and that it is not looked upon as an 
important method of solving problems. These 
conclusions are derived from interviews and ques- 
tionnaires conducted among laymen and high school 
students in a representative American community.— 
F. A. Mote (Wisconsin). 


17. Thurstone, L. L. A single plane method of 
rotation. Psychometrika, 1946, 11, 71-79.—The 
method of rotation described here is applied to one 
hyperplane at a time. The method seems to be 
simple and quite effective and it can be applied by 
a relatively inexperienced computer. The method 
does not postulate manifold, and hence it is ap- 
plicable also to bipolar factors.—(Courtesy Psycho- 
metrika). 

18. Tsao, F. General solution of the analysis of 
variance and covariance in the case of unequal or 
disproportionate numbers of observation in the sub- 
classes. Psychometrika, 1946, 11, 107-128.—The 
mathematical solutions of estimating the sums of 
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squares and products of different sources of variation 
under different assumptions are presented. Two 
kinds of populations from which our samples are 
supposed to be drawn are specified. One is defined 
as possessing approximately the same stratification 
as our sample, while the other is defined as having 
equal frequencies in the subclasses. For the first 
kind of population, we should use the restrictions of 
“the unweighted means.”” The assumptions of zero 
interactions and significant interactions are also 
considered. After working out the exact method, 
2 approximate methods with appropriate statistical 
assumptions to be fulfilled are given.—(Courtesy 
Psychometrika). 

19. Wherry, R. J., & Taylor, E. K. The relation 
of multiserial eta to other measures of correlation. 
Psychometrika, 1946, 11, 155-161.—Ordinary prod- 
uct-moment correlation and regression methods are 
frequently not immediately applicable to qualitative 
data, whereas multiserial r, point-multiserial r, and 
multiserial eta can be easily applied. The multi- 
serial r is rejected for prediction since it tells us only 
what the correlation might be if certain assumptions 
were true and if we could measure what is not now 
measured. The point-multiserial r and multiserial 
eta are identical when the number of categories is 
2 but differ when it is 3 or greater. The multiserial 
eta is identical with the product-moment r when 
categories are assigned scale values equal to their 
means on the continuous variable. With 3 or more 
categories, the point-multiserial r, which assumes 
linearity with egual step intervals, is always lower 
than the multiserial eta, which forces linearity by 
adoption of unequal step intervals based upon 
difference in criterion attainment. While the 
multiserial eta expends one degree of freedom with 
the weighting of each category, this is known and 
correctable, whereas the vague partial loss of degrees 
of freedom due to the ordering of categories in the 
point-multiserial is not correctable.—(Courtesy Psy- 
chometrika). 


[See also abstracts 170, 205. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


20. Darrow, C. W., Pathman, J., & Kronenberg, 
G. Level of autonomic activity and electroence- 
phalogram. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 355-365.— 
“In a study of 120 persons in the resting waking 
state a correlation of r = .28 + .06 between parietal- 
occipital EEG potential and palmar skin conduc- 
tance and a correlation of .33 + .06 with heart 
rate were demonstrated. Combination of skin 
conductance with heart rate gave a correlation of 
.48 + .05, thereby suggesting synergistic autonomic 
action on the EEG. That these correlations ob- 
tained in the resting waking state are of opposite 
sign to those typical of excitatory effects after 
stimulation, suggests that the low level of cortical 
activity and metabolite production in the resting 
state permits dominance of the cortex by the sub- 
cortically determined 10 + per sec. rhythm and by 


vasoconstrictor regulatory effects from the autono- 
mic system.” 87-item bibliography.—D. W. Taylor 
(Stanford). 


21. Goldstein, K. Remarks on _ localisation. 
Confinia neurol., 1946, 7, 25-34.—The author argues 
anew against the old concept of circumscribed 
localization. He sees in each performance the whole 
cortex in activity but holds that this excitation in 
the cortex is not the same all over. Cortical excita- 
tion is a configuration with figure and ground. 
Distribution in the configuration varies, depending 
on whether motor activity or perception, or a 
mental attitude is demanded.—F. C. Sumner 
(Howard). 


22. Harrison, J. M. An examination of the vary- 
ing effect of certain stimuli upon the alpha rhythm 
of a single normal individual. Brit. J. Psychol., 1946, 
37, 20-29.—A single normal subject has been re- 
peatedly examined on the EEG for the effects of 
certain types of attention and emotional stimuli. 
Intercorrelations of the stimuli are small and the 
scatter of data about the respective means is large, 
for mental arithmetic almost as large as for a group 
of 27 subjects. A low positive correlation between 
the degree of suppression of the alpha rhythm 
produced by arithmetic and concentration problems 
appears to indicate the existence of common mental 
activities for these tasks. Lack of correlation be- 
tween these tasks and immediate memory span 
suggests that different types of attention are in- 
volved. Suppression of the alpha rhythm is as- 
sociated with focussing of attention but is an un- 
reliable guide to degree of focussing. It is not 
reliably connected with the degree of conscious 
emotion, although there is some indication that a 
large emotional response is associated with a greater 
degree of rhythm suppression—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge). 


23. Herz, E., Glaser, G. H., Moldover, J., & Hoen, 
T. I. Electrical skin resistance test in evaluation of 
peripheral nerve injuries. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
— 1946, 56, 365-380.—K. S. Wagoner (De- 

auw). 


24. Hess, W. R., Brugger, M., & Bucher, V. 
Zur Physiologie von Hypothalamus, Area praeoptica 
und Septum sowie angrenzender Balken-und Stirn- 
hirnbereiche. (The physiology of the hypothalamus, 
preoptic area and septum as well as of the adjoining 
regions of the corpus callosum and frontal lobe.) 
Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1945-1946, 111, 17-69. 


25. LeShan, L., & Farber, A. The bentonite 
electrode. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 371-372.— 
With a new technique of applying bentonite elec- 
trodes in electroencephalography, an average resis- 
tance of about 2,000 ohms was obtained in over 250 
cases. Its use, particularly with head wound cases, 
is recommended.—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


26. Nielsen, J. M. Agnosia, apraxia, aphasia; 
their value in cerebral localization. (2nd ed.) New 
York: Harper, 1946. Pp. x + 292. $7.50. 
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27. Offmer, F. Stimulation with minimum power. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 387-390.—Calculations 
are ore which lead the author to conclude that it 
is advisable to use square waves in nerve stimulation 
experiments or in electric shock therapy in order. to 
minimize tissue damage. An exponentially rising 
current will stimulate nerve with less power, but 
such waves are more difficult to generate —W. D. 
Neff (Chicago). 

28. Sanders, F. K., & Young, J. Z. The influence 
of peripheral connexion on the diameter of re- 
generating nerve fibres. J. exp. Biol., 1946, 22, 
203-212.—The study confirms previous results to the 
effect that regenerating nerve fibers are of larger 
diameter if they make connection with a peripheral 
organ. Regenerating stretches of nerve which end 
blindly contain far more and smaller fibers than 
others comparable in every respect except that the 
fibers can make connection with muscles or receptors. 
Although motor fibers attain greater diameters than 
cutaneous sensory fibers when both establish peri- 
pheral connections, motor and sensory fibers are 
much alike in size when both are unable to reach 
end organs. This demonstrates the importance of 
peripheral connection in the determination of fiber 
diameter.— W. E. Kappauf (Princeton). 

29. Tomey, A. H. J. M., & Kaiser, L. [The 
analysis of physiological curves. I. Electroence- 
sholenraten.’| Versl. Ned. Akad. Wet. Afd. natuurk., 
1944, 53, 410-431.—The method used permits an 
almost exact determination of components with a 
variable amplitude which, in general, are more real 
than the stable sinusoids found by Fourier’s method. 
The method is based on the exhaustion method of 
H. Labrouste, which gives components having a 
variable amplitude according to their true shape. 
By certain combinations, a curve is replaced by 
others of a simpler shape. One sinusoid of a certain 
frequency is finally obtained, the other components 
being eliminated.—(Courtesy Sci. Absir., Sect. A). 

30. Weiss, P., & Hoag, A. Competitive rein- 
nervation of rat muscles by their own and foreign 
nerves. J. Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 413-418.—No 
selectivity of a denervated muscle for its original 
motor nerve supply was found when the original 
nerve and a foreign nerve were placed in regenerative 
competition. In general single muscle fibers were 
found to accept innervation from only one moto- 
neuron.—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 41, 57, 70, 76, 92, 93, 98, 101, 
134. } 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


31. Adrian, E. D. Rod and cone components in 
the electric response of the eye. /. Physiol., 1946, 
105, 24~37.—Earlier studies (see 20: 1768) of the 
electrical response of the human eye to a flash of 
light have shown the presence of a rapid component 
(photopic mechanism) and a slower component 
(scotopic mechanism). The experimental procedure 
has been repeated in the stimulation of infrahuman 
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eyes some of which were cone rich (monkey, pigeon) 
and some of which were relatively cone free (guinea 
pig, cat, rabbit). In the former the electroretino- 
grams exhibited the 2 components similar to those 
observed in the human records; in the latter, only 
the scotopic component was apparent. Records 
made from the monkey’s striate cortex suggest that 
the cortical effect is larger when the photopic 
component is present in the electroretinogram. 
These results are considered theoretically.—L. A. 
Pennington (Illinois). 

32. Ames, A., Jr. Binocular vision as affected by 
relations between uniocular stimulus-patterns in 
commonplace environments. Amer. J. Psychol, 
1946, 59, 333-357.—Aniseikonic lenses permit the 
investigation of the relationship between the dimen- 
sions of the uniocular stimulus pattern and binocular 
spatial appearances. The author reports the 
characteristics of the visual phenomena which are 
experienced in commonplace environments when 
alternation of the relations between 3 types of size 
lenses is used: outward-inward declination of the 
vertical meridians of the 2 ocular images; magnifica- 
tion of one of the ocular images in the horizontal 
meridian; and increase and decrease of the nasal 
parts of both images relative to the temporal parts. 
There is a very exact relationship between the 
characteristics of the stimulus pattern and the 
phenomenal appearance, but the nature and degree 
of the experience depends upon the O as well as 
upon the environmental conditions. The factors 
that play a role are: (1) the simultaneous presence 
of uniocular clues to normal spatial relations; (2) 
the distance of the objects in the field of view; (3) 
knowledge of the spatial significance of the objects 
in view; and (4) length of time the lenses are worn. 
Accepted theories of binocular vision cannot explain 
the phenomena reported, but extensive observations 
have laid the basis for an hypothesis which will be 
presented in a later paper—D. E. Johannsen 
(Tufts). 

33. [Anon.] Night vision training and testing. 
J. canad. med. Serv., 1946, 3, 415-417. 

34. Chapanis, A. A device for demonstrating the 
effects of anoxia on vision. J. Aviat. Med., 1946, 17, 
348-356.—"‘The Luckiesh-Moss-Army Air Forces 
Anoxia Demonstration Charts were devised for 
demonstrating the effects of anoxia on contrast 
sensitivity. Results on over 1,000 subjects show 
that a demonstration with these charts convinces 
over 90 per cent of indoctrinees at simulated altitudes 
of 15,000 and 16,000 feet. The demonstration is 
easy to explain and administer, requires little in the 
way of apparatus and props, and can easily be 
completed in fifteen minutes .. .”"—A. Chapanis 
(Johns Hopkins). 

35. Dalla Volta, A. Contributi allo studio della 
percezione con prner riferimento alla psicologia 
differenziale. I. La percezione delle forme a signi- 
ficato indefinito. (Contribution to the study of 
perception with special reference to differential 
psychology. I. Perception of indefinite forms.) 
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Arch. Psicol., Neurol. Psichiat., 1946, 7, 21-64.— 
This is the first of a series of papers on visual per- 
ceptions and is concerned with ptions of stimuli 
whose meaning is indefinite. Such perceptions are 
different from illusions and are characterized by a 
slow perceptive process, which leads to the inter- 
pretation of various possible meanings of the 
perceived object. The author describes several 
types of stimuli (clouds, natural designs in rocks, 
profiles of mountains, foliage), giving special con- 
sideration to inkblots as they were used in many 
psychological experiments and later standardized in 
the Rorschach test. The subjective element of 
perception is better observed in this slow perceptive 
process; therefore observations on this type of 
perceptions are valuable in the study of individual 
differences, creative imagination, and emotional 
determinants of perception. Discussing the con- 
tribution which analysis of perceptions of indefinite 
forms brings to the theory of perception, the author 
states that his observations support the inter- 
pretation of Gemelli and Michotte—R. Calabresi 
(White Plains, N. Y.). 


36. Dvorine, I. Improvement in color vision in 
twenty cases. Amer. J. Optom., 1946, 23, 302—321.— 
As evidence that improvement in color vision 
attributed by Dunlap to vitamin and cobra venom 
therapy may have been due merely to training, 
Dvorine gives data on 20 cases who, through training 
alone, were enabled to pass color vision tests after 
previous failure. 27 references—M. R. Stoll 
(Amer. Opt. Co.). 


37. Forbes, T. W. Auditory for instru- 
ment flying. J. aero. Sci., 1946, 13, 255-258.— 
Research is reported on methods of substituting 
auditory signals for some of the visual indications on 
aircraft instruments. Two auditory signal com- 
binations were considered successful. One involved 
apparent motion of a tone to the right or to the left 
to give directional information, with a superimposed 
signal to indicate airspeed. The other combination 
presented 3 indications: (1) a repetitive or sweeping 
motion of the signal to indicate turn, (2) an apparent 
tilt to indicate bank, and (3) a “putt” sound to 
indicate airspeed. Also described is an automatic 
annunciator which can be used to announce altitude, 
airspeed or other similar instrument indications to 
the pilot. The annunciator consists of a multi- 
channel, magnetic tape sound reproducer, on each 
channel of which a permanent message has been 

reviously recorded. A set of principles is offered 
or the development of auditory flight indications 
and the belief is exp that such auditory 
indications can be successfully used to aid the pilot. 
—W. F. Grether (Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio). 


38. Geddes, W. R. The colour sense of Fijian 
natives. Brit. J. Psychol., 1946, 37, 30-36.—Tests 
of different ethnic groups by means of the Ishihara 
cards showed the peer iy percentages or marcos 
blindness among males: Fijians, 0.8; East Indians, 
8.1; New Zealanders (white), 6.0. No color blindness 
was detected in a group of 99 Fijian females. 


Dietary deficiencies fail to account for the difference 
in incidence of red-green blindness; while the Indian 
diet is deficient in vitamin A, the New Zealand diet 
is superior. Nor can it be accounted for by pigmen- 
tation, since the East Indians were more highly 
pigmented, and the New Zealanders less highly 
pigmented, than the Fijians. The evidence tends 
to support the theory that there is an ethnic factor 
in color blindness, and that there is a low incidence 
in negroid races.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 

39. Gescher, J. [A new arrangement for the 
objective measurement of dark adaptation. ] Klin. 
Mobi. Augenhetlk., 1943, 109, 99.—PAbspracted re- 
view; original not seen. ] Observation of the onset 
of optokinetic nystagmus during the process of dark 
adaptation is presented as an objective method of 
determining individual variations in dark adapta- 
tion, thereby eliminating certain uncontrolled sub- 
jective factors.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans»). 

40. Goldman, H., Kénig, H., & Mader, F. [Re- 
marks on the flicker of moving objects and the 
definitions of degree of flicker.] Bull. schweisz. 
elektrotech. Ver., 1946, 37, 25—30.—An experimental 
investigation is reported of the extent of flicker and 
its effects on the perception of moving objects for 
lights of different kinds. It is concluded that the 
first term in the Fourier series expressing the light 
fluctuation controls the degree of flicker noticeable. 
This is measured in terms of the proportion of steady 
light which must be added to the flickering light in 
order to make the flicker just cease to be noticeable. 
—(Courtesy Sci. Abstr., Sect. A). 


41. Granit, R. The distribution of excitation and 
inhibition in single-fibre responses from a polarized 
retina. J. Physiol., 1946, 105, 45-53.—‘‘The eye 
bulb of the cat has been placed between two polariz- 
ing electrodes, and, with a micro-electrode, single- 
fibre discharges have been picked up from the optic 
nerve in response to polarization of the bulb with 
currents from 0.2 to 2.5 mA."’ Results indicate that 
(1) polarization influences the retinal cells them- 
selves; (2) most fibers “respond to the ‘make’ and 
‘break’ of the polarizing current in an opposite 
manner: excitation at make, inhibition at break or 
vice versa;” and (3) polarization is a sensitive test 
of the properties inherent in the organization of 
retinal cells — L. A. Pennington (Illinois). 


42. Hamburger, F.A. [Monocular dominance in 
binocular vision.| Klin. Mbl. Augenheilk., 1943, 
109, 1.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
A group of individuals tested for eye dominance 
before and after training in range finding showed a 
loss of eye dominance after the training in binocular 
vision in range finding. There appeared to be no. 
connection between eye dominance and handedness. 
—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 

43. Kravkov, S. V., & Semenovskaja, E. N. Con- 
trast sensitivity of central vision as affected by 
preliminary light stimulation of different areas of 
retina. C. R. Acad. Sci. U. R. S. S., 1944, 43, 318- 
320.—Contrast sensitivity of central vision was 
determined by measuring the minimum illumination 
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at which an observer was able to detect in a dark 
room an object against a darker background. The 
eyes of the 21 observers, after being kept in darkness 
for 45-50 min., were subjected to additional gen 
This additional lighting could be applied in 

wise as to affect either the toptic apparatus or 
the scotoptic apparatus. It was a question of 
investigating the effect of such additional lighting 
upon the contrast sensitivity of the central scotoptic 
and photoptic vision. Results obtained show that 
all additional lightings produced as their after- 
effect rather appreciable and stable alterations of 
the level of contrast sensitivity of the eye, varying 
with the visual ap tus affected. Direct sensitiza- 
tion, reciprocal inhibition, and su uent disinhibi- 
tion connected with increased excitability developing 
in the visual ne are interpretations of this 
phenomenon.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


44. Ludvigh, E., & Kinsey, V. E. Effect of long 
ultraviolet radiation on the human eye. Science, 
1946, 104, 246-247.—Light from a 1000 watt mercury 
arc lamp was filtered so that most of the visible and 
almost all of the ultraviolet radiation below 320 my 
was removed. Seven subjects fixated this radiation 
with the left eye for 5 min. at a distance of 30 cm. 
Tests made 5 min. and 1 hour later showed no 
significant differences in the foveal light-difference 
sensitivity and the critical flicker frequency measure- 
ments as compared with measurements made before 
irradiation. It is concluded that these radiations 
encountered in nature are without deleterious effect 
on these important functions of the human eye.— 
FP. A. Mote (Wisconsin). 


45. McClure, J. A. The development and stand- 
ardization of a new test of eral vision. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 340-353.—“The peri- 
meter described is adaptable for industrial and 
laboratory testing of peripheral vision limits because 
it tests rapidly and objectively, has satisfactory 
reliability, and can be operated successfully by an 
examiner without clinical training. The subject can- 
not falsify his responses because he must fixate 
both eyes on the center fixation target and the 
examiner, by controlling test object lamps flashes, 
can determine when the subject’s responses are 
wrong. The research has revealed a rather wide 
range of individual differences in the extent of the 
visual fields. Peripheral vision, as measured by this 
instrument, has been found to be relatively inde- 
pendent of the visual skills of acuity, vertical and 
lateral phoria, — vt wag and color dis- 
crimination.”—H. Hill (Indiana). 


46. Moon, P., & Spencer, D. E. Visual dark 
adaptation: a mathematical formulation. J. Math. 
Phys., 1945, 24, 65-105.—The photochemical oor 
of Hecht is discussed and the equations are modified. 
The resulting theory well with experimental 
data, and a large part of the paper is concerned with 
the fitting of the theory to the experimental results. 
It is concluded that the new formulation should be 
of practical value in representing a t mass of 
data and curves in the compact form of an equation, 
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apts iee weak ans oe te aetna ae 
ranges for w are no data. i. 
Abstr., Sect. A). 

47. Pheofilov, P. P. Night and 
energy distribution in the spectrum of the t sky. 
C. R. Acad. Sct. U.R.S.S., 1942, 34, 228-232.—The 
method of measuring — illumination of the sky 
is described. Results 3 photometry of 
night light emanating solely from celestial bodies on 
moonless and moon nights show: that night illumina- 
tion falls in the neighborhood of zero but never 
reaches it, that the amount of night illumination on 
moonless nights is lowest just following evening 
twilight and before sunrise, that it is considerably 
reduced by thick clouds, that it is highest on moon- 
light nights. Study of the energy distribution in 
the spectrum of night illumination discloses a 
considerably higher energy distribution towards the 
long wave end of the s m than towards the 
short wave end. As to the “color” of the night sky 
the author believes that his study confirms the 
saying of Lord Rayleigh that it was similar to that of 


a $-watt incandescent lamp.—F. Sumner 
(Howard). 

48. Pin N.L. Soe ene et Ceemnatie 
vision. C. R. Acad. Sct. U.R.S.S., 1944, 44, 60-61.— 


A description is given of the method used in measur- 
ing the minimal quantity of ene necessary for the 
just noticeable stimulation of chromatic vision on 
the part of a foveal cone. Measurements are made 
on 8 observers ranging in age between 15 and 37. The 
study is restri to monochromatic radiation 546 
my under photoptic vision. It is found that the 
number of quanta per second varies from 8 to 200 
according to the observer and a 100. This 
oe result is 17 times higher than that obtained 
by Monroe and by Goodeve. The author thinks 
that these other investigators failed to eliminate 
scotoptic vision from their experiments.—F. C. 
Sumner (Howard). 
49. Podesta, H. ers systematic scientific 
structure of the color -] Klin. Mbl. Augen- 
heilk., 1941, Supplement. p. 60.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen.] A presentation of the 
elementary facts of the psychologic foundations of 
color perception is illustrated by a schematic 
stereometric pattern showing the various relations 
between the subjective perception and the objective 
color stimuli.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 
50. Reymert, M. L., & Rotman, M. Auditory 
changes in children from me ten to eighteen. 
pa Psychol., 1946, 68, 181-187.—Nine or 10 
ildren of each sex for each year from 10 to 18 were 
ous audiometer tests for auditory threshold at 11 
requencies over the range from 128 to 16,000 d.v. 
Reliability ranged from .35 to .85. ‘(a) Auditory 


acuity apparently reaches a maximum at the pubes- 
cent period, ages 13-15 inclusive. (b) At pubescence 
the boys are able to hear the low tones better than 


the girls, but have a lower acuity for the high ones. 
This difference is due almost entirely to the change 
which occurs in the boys since the girls’ auditory 
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purposes of this study, 
essentially the same results as ata 
groupings.”—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


51. Riker, B. L. The to judge pitch. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 331 .—Students of music 
and unmusical observers were asked to identify 
by note name and octave position a series of 24 piano 
notes, — a schematic keyboard diagram for 
reference. In a second experiment 2 oo of on 
of observers were asked to identify a seri 
tones of the same frequencies. Althoug h ‘ae 
musical observers in showed greater w ability 
than the unmusical o the 2 groups formed 
an unbroken distribution of pitch judging ability 
with both the piano and the pure tone series. Pure- 
tone judgments were less accurate than the piano- 
note judgments, indicating that the physical over- 
tone structure aids in the judgment of pitch. The 
musical observers made smaller errors in the middle 
region of the scale, whereas the reverse was true for 
unmusical observers.—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


52. Rowbotham, G. F. Pain and its 
path - J. ment. Sci., 1946, 92, 595-604.—From 
study of 1,000 cases of intractable pain and surgical 
experiments of chordotomy, injection of the tri- 
geminal nerve, trigeminal root section, corticectomy, 
and leucotomy, it is concluded that there are 4 
distinct clinical groupings. In group 1, the essential 
cause of pain is p my a Ry M so scnory message is 
aroused and conveyed ysical pathways to 
arouse a physical ree Ey fs cs neurones of the 
brain, from which a nonphysical translation occurs 
in the mind. Group 2 contains cases where the 
— or enn. t § Lave ed or Relay 5% anxiety or 
ambition arouses a ph in the peri 
of the body tala gsephye a "physical conned ac. 
turbance in the brain, as in migraine or certain 
instances of duodenal ulcer. Group 3 contains cases 
where sensations of the autonomic activities, 
normally quiescent, reach consciousness, as in certain 
psychotic reactions. Group 4 concerns ogenic 

n, which is indistin ble from physical pain 

ut which arises in the mind and has no known 
Chen Deny. physical process—W. L. Wilkins 


(Notre Dam 
ons perientia, 1945, 1, 201- 


and acoustic trauma. 
r), erent, 1945, 2, 201 
of the 


Purposes of thin study, akletal age groupings gave 
age 


202.—The exposure 
pure tone produces not only an 

threshold but also modifications of the pitch. These 
checrvetions Faas 80 2 tee Speen cereanen of 
the inner ear, where pitch and loudness are perceived 
at two diff Giliesvat end lanai seaman aieeeh of the 
basilar membrane.—(Courtesy Secs. Abstr., Sect. A). 


54. R., & Schamp, H. M. Vi 
tte pain Crccatk in man. J. dent. Res., 
25, 101-104.—See Biol. Absir. 20: 12477. 


55. Sorsby, A. Blindness and visual defect of 
congenital origin. Brit. med. Bull., 1946, 4, 204-206. 
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W. S. A modified Helmholtz line- 


So gong ep space. Proc. phys. 
Soc. gm he Fe edng Recent measurements 


of the liminal brightness increment have made it 
ible to derive new values for the constant factors 
n the Helmholtz expression for the trichromatic 
ap-endinates of 2 adjacent patches which can just be 
discriminated. The new values are also consistent 
with the observed variation of the hue limen through- 
out the spectrum, and with the step-by-step visibility 
curve. are some discrepancies, however, 
between the new calculations and the measurements 
of Wright and MacAdam on general color limens at 
different points of the color triangle—L. A. Riggs 
(Brown). 


57. Le L., Schiller, M. A., & Sherman, I. C. 

Return sensation after denervation and re- 

ene of sutured nerves. Arch. Neurol. 
'sychiat., Chicago, 1946, 56, 347—348.—Abstract. 


58. U. S. National Defense Research Com- 
ae a Comparative study of internal adjuster 
sng 4 pm gene height Y anders. to the 
arn Eo Div. 7, Control. (OSRD, “1943, 
Publ. Bd., No. 34117.) Washington, D. C.: U.S. 
. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 48. $1.00, microfilm; 
$4.00, photostat—As part of a study for the 
development of short base rangefinders, laboratory 
tests were made to determine the relative consistency 
and precision obtainable by observers with a number 
of patterns of internal adjustment targets. Five 
documents, describing the experiments, are attached 
to this report. These are: Progress Report No. 13, 
“An analysis of the precision and subject variation 
of range corrector settings for small monocular range 
finders;” Progress Report No. 16, “The effect of 
illumination on the precision of range corrector 
settings for small monocular range finders;” Progress 
Report No. 17, “The precision of monocular range 
corrector settings with a pattern of vertical lines, 
studied as a function of the separation between 
lines;” Report No. 1, “A stereo-micrometer device 
for precision measurements of stereoscopic and 
vernier acuities;” and Report No. 2, “A comparison 
of various visual patterns for use in connection with 
the internal adjuster system of a range finder.” 
Results of these tests indicated that for monocular 
rangefinders, particularly of the short base type, the 
adoption of an in adjuster pattern which 
a setting a fiducial line midway between 2 
jw vey ines is desirable-——(Courtesy Bibl. scient. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


59. U. S. National Defense Research Committee. 
Figg geet of motivation and of Mwy Oy ~ 
conaine ant e 
Services 56: Div. 7, We Control (OSRD, 
1942; Publ. Bd., No. 34118.) Washin pm C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. ni ataagt 1.00, micro- 
film; $3.00, photostat.—A study is pe ot 
— during relatively long periods on 
a —s nature.—( oc Teeenee Salt scient. 

=e Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 
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60. U. S. National Defense Research Committee. 
The influence of ey scattering in range 
finding. Report to the ces No. 36: Sect. D-2, 
Fire Control. (OSRD, 1942; Publ. Bd., No. 34132.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 123. $3.00, microfilm; $9.00, photostat.—This 
report describes a series of experiments analyzing 
the effects of atmospheric obscuration on stereoscopic 
settings. Three aspects of haze were studied, in- 
cluding loss of contrast of target with background, 
blurring of target outline, and the chromatic differ- 
ence of target and reticle backgrounds. This report 
is concerned with the aspects of relative contrast 
and blurring of target outline, and is divided into 
2 parts. Part I, “The influence of atmospheric 
scattering in range finding,” describes experiments to 
determine the extent of discrepancy between the 
true range and the range setting of the M-1 height- 
finder because of atmospheric conditions. The 
principal effect of light scattered by the atmosphere 
is to reduce the contrast between the target and its 
background. The discrepancy occurring when the 
contrast of a target is reduced increases in a definite 
and predictable manner. Recommendations for 
compensating possible errors are made. Part II, 
“Effect of atmospheric scattering upon the appear- 
ance of a dark object,”’ develops a theory of the effect 
of atmospheric scattering and absorption of light 
by the atmosphere and the effects upon the appear- 
ance of an object against a sky background.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 


61. U. S. National Defense Research Committee. 
The precision, consistency, and accuracy of visual 
range observations. Report to the Services No. 25: 
Sect. D-2, Fire Control. (OSRD, 1942; Publ. Bd., 
No. 36958.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 73. $2.00, microfilm; $5.00, 
photostat.—Results of the investigation, which were 
grouped with respect to coincidence and stero acuity, 
indicate that coincidence acuity increases with 
target distance, and approaches a limit as the eye 
approaches a relaxed state of accomodation. Stereo 
acuity varies with the convergence and accomodation 
of the eyes, with the apparent distance of the target, 
with the vertical attitude of the eyes, the mode of 
fixation, and other factors. It is believed that the 
results are worthy of consideration in the future 
design of stereoscopic instruments.—(Courtesy Bibi. 
scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


62. Wolf, E. Effects of exposure to ultra-violet 
light on human dark adaptation. Proc. nat. Acad. 
Sci., Wash., 1946, 32, 219-226—‘The course of 
dark adaptation of the human eye” has been studied 
following pre-exposure to the radiation of a mercury 
vapor lamp. Light free from ultra-violet results in 
uniform dark adaptation curves; addition of ultra- 
violet below 365 my affects rod adaptation by 
“causing a later onset of rod adaptation and raising 
the final thresholds above the normal level.” Cone 
adaptation is not changed. “The final level reached 


is a function of the extent of ultra-violet spectrum.” 
—L. A. Pennington (Illinois). 


[See also abstracts 3, '73, 80, 240, 249, 254, 259, 260, 
265, 266, 269, 271, 290. } 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


63. Burstin, J. Le symbole en psychiatrie. (The 
symbol in psychiatry.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1946, 
104, 1-37.—The symbol is peculiar to affective as 
—— to objective thinking. It is an expression 
of a relation of similarity, of analogy, not between 
objective things but between felt things, between 
subjective experiences. To symbolize an inner 
experience is merely to express what other experience 
this one is like. Three forms of symbols are dis- 
tinguished : those common to a community as a whole 

a whose meaning is fixed; those which the indi- 
vidual draws from his own personal life experience, 
and finally those whose choice is influenced by the 
special nature of the content to be translated. 
Symbolism is neither a primitive form of thinking 
nor a regression. Rather it has its own domain,— 
the interior life which always exists over against the 
exterior world. Symbolism is not a resort on the 
part of those who eschew abstractions. The symbol 
can serve to express psychic conflict, but all symbols 
do not serve that purpose. The role of the symbol 
is to communicate one’s feeling-experience. The 
symbol is the concept of affective thought.— F. C. 
Sumner (Howard). 

64. Helson, H., & Helson, H. B. Some common 
features of concrete and abstract thinking. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 468-472.—The authors present 
a problem to whose solution in mathematical terms 
certain configurational principles can be applied, 
although the problem cannot readily be translated 
into geometrical form. It is pointed out that 
mathematics could be more easily taught if certain 
psychological principles of perception and thinking 
were more explicitly pointed out.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Tufts). 

65. Irwin, F. W., Orchinik, C. W., & Weiss, J. 
Studies in object-preferences: the effect of temporal 

ty upon. adults’ preferences. Amer. J. 


proximi I 
Psychol., 1946, 59, 458-462.—Sixty-four college 


students in one case and 40 in another agreed to 
take part in an experiment. After the first test 
period, the S was shown a reproduction of 2 famous 
paintings and was told that, as a mark of apprecia- 
tion for co-operation, they were to be given to S, one 
immediately, and one a week later. Then S was 
casually asked which he preferred and why. In Exp. 
1, 41 $s preferred the picture to be given immedi- 
ately, 23 the one which was to be received later; 

xp. 2, the division was 25 to 11, with 4 refusing 
to state a preference. In the first ex riment, 61 
of the Ss were told that one task woul be learning 
nonsense syllables, the other doing mental arith- 
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metic; each test was mentioned as the immediate 
task with half the subjects. The immediate task 
was preferred by 29, the deferred task by 32; this 
does not differ significantly from a chance distribu- 
tion of the alternatives. It is suggested that the 
difference between these 2 sets of results may be due 
to the fact that the test activities do not function as 
rewards, even though they lead to a goal.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Tufts). 

66. Jenkins, W. O., & Sheffield, F.D. Rehearsal 
and guessing habits as sources of the ‘ 
effect.’ J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 316-330.—‘“1. 
This study was undertaken to investigate the effects 
of distraction on the bar of effect’ reported by 
Thorndike and others. It was postulated that silent 
rehearsal of correct responses interferes with learning 
to avoid incorrect responses that are adjacent to 
reward. . . . 2. It was found that, while distraction 
decreased the repetition of rewarded responses and 
increased the over-all repetition of errors as predicted, 
it did not flatten the slope of the gradient as expected 
by the hypothesis. 3. However, analysis of the data 
strongly suggested that rewarded responses give rise 
to the gradient of repetition of errors depending on 
whether or not the rewarded responses are repeated. 
Correct responses that were not repeated were 
accompanied by a lower level of repetition of errors 
and by absence of a gradient of repetition of errors 
adjacent to reward, as contrasted with a higher 
level of repetition of errors and the presence of a 
gradient of repetition in the case of rewarded 
responses that were repeated. 4. These latter 
findings support the hypothesis that the ‘spread of 
effect’ isdue . . . to the S’s tendency to guess, from 
the choices provided, in a sequence in which the 
preceding choice influences the following choice.”— 
D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


67. Krueger, W.C.F. Rate of as related 
to difficulty of assignment. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 
37, 247-249.—Learning curves for tasks of varied 
difficulty were determined +" memory tests employ- 
ing nonsense a in 8 lists which were graded 
in difficulty. The syllables were spelled orally, and 
the subjects then tested by the recognition method. 
Twelve trials were given. For each level of difficulty 
40 undergraduate students served as subjects. “As 
the tasks increased in difficulty the corresponding 
learning curves gradually changed from a definitely 
negatively accelerated rate toward a definitely posi- 
tive acceleration. The rate of progress made during 
the learning period appears to be a function of the 
difficulty of the assignment.”—EZ. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 

68. Osgood, C. E. Meaningful similarity and 
interference in learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 
277—301.—“‘Comparison of studies supporting the 
Foon en en hypothesis with those by Mc- 
Geech and others using meaningful materials 
sents a paradox: the former find retroaction to Gs 
decreasing function of similarity (high degrees), 
while the latter find it to be an merensiie function. 
The McGeoch studies all follow a learning paradigm 
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in which both stimulus and response members are 
simultaneously varied. The present experiment fol- 
lows the traditional retroactive inhibition paradigm 
—A-B; A-K; A-B—in which the stimulus members 
are constant. The experimental variable is the 
meaningful relationship between B and K adjectives. 
The obtained results show that both proactive and 
retroactive interference are significantly less for 
similar adjectives than for either neutral adjectives 
or adjectives opposed in meaning. Op mean- 
ings produce more retroactive interference than 
neutral meanings, but the obtained differences are 
not significant.” It is concluded that “interference 
in learning may be either an increasing or decreasing 
function of similarity, depending on the stimulus- 
response relationships in the materials successively 
practiced.” It is also concluded that neither Mc- 
Geoch’s “‘competition-of-responses”’ factor nor Mel- 
ton’s “Factor X” accounts for the intrusions ob- 
tained in the present experiment. 32 references.— 
D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


69. Postman, L., & Alper, T. G. Retroactive 
inhibition as a function of the time of interpolation 
of the inhibitor between | and recall. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 439-449.—The purpose of the 
present experiment was to determine the curve of 
retention when interpolated activity occurs at dif- 
ferent temporal positions. Learning was by the 
method of paired associates, and both original and 
interpolated learning was of 20 pairs of monosyllabic 
words, half nouns, half adjectives. Retention was 
measured by the anticipation method. The left- 
hand members in the original and interpolated lists 
were identical. The interpolated material was 
learned immediately after, 24 hrs., 48 hrs., 4 days, 
8 days, 12 days, 14 days, and 15 days after original 
learning, and immediately before the retest, which 
was 16 days after original learning. 7Ss served for 
each of the.9 experimental conditions. Results 
showed that the greatest relative loss of retention 
was at 1 and 8 days after original learning and at 1 
day before retest. The reliability of the differences 
between the percentage of loss at the 9 different 
points is sufficient to justify the conclusion that the 
curve represents a systematic trend. The results are 
interpreted as the result of the effect of 2 factors, 
unlearning and disturbance of recall.—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Tufts). 


70. Shurrager, P. S., & Shurrager, H. C. The 
ee eee, 2 anee enapee. rs 
exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 347-354.—In S dogs the 
spinal cord was severed at the level of the third 
lumbar spinal root. Both semitendinosus muscles 
were excised and their insertional ends were ob- 
served microscopically or attached to recording 
devices. The contraction of one muscle in response 
to a weak shock to the tip of the tail was conditioned 
and then extinguished 4 times. Vincent curves were 
be for each of the 4 conditionings. Straight 
ines were fitted to each plot by the method of least 
——. The first derivative, or velocity, of each 

the 4 was then plotted against the number of 


, 
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repetitions of conditioning. The resulting straight 
line was interpreted as ‘“‘the central learning curve 
or rate of cumulation of —, to respond for a 
single motor neurone in the isolated spinal cord of 
the dog.”—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 

71. Zirkle, G. A. Success and failure in serial 
learning. II. Isolation and the Thorndike effect. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 302-315.—“ Experimental 
evidence is presented to show that the influence of 
a satisfying after-effect in enhancing reproduction 
of a response in serial learning is not necessarily 
attributable to some mysterious ‘strengthening force’ 
which it exerts on the response, as asserted by Thorn- 
dike. The enhancement of reproduction may be 
explained more simply as a result of the tendency of 
a satisfying after-effect to isolate the response which 
it follows. In these experiments, isolation of a 
response, whether by a satisfying after-effect or by 
some other means, resulted in enhanced repetition 
of it when other conditions favorable to learning 
were present. The degree of enhancement was seen 
to be roughly proportional to the extent of isolation 
of the response. The Thorndike effect was shown 
to appear under a variety of conditions beside the one 
of wrong responses neighboring upon a right response 
which has been explored before. The Thorndike 
effect is interpreted as the result of different degrees 
of isolation of responses neighboring upon a key 
isolated response—their different degrees of isolation 
being due to their differing degrees of association 
with the key response."”” (See also 20: 4106.)— 
D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 22, 165, 303, 318, 323. ] 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


72. Beach, F. A., & Holz, A.M. Mating behavior 
in male rats castrated at various ages and injected 
with androgen. J. exp. Zool., 1946, 101, 91-142.— 
Fifty sexually inexperienced male rats were castrated 
at ages ranging from 1 to 350 days. After a post- 
operative interval of several months, many males 
showed no response to receptive females, others 
occasionally displayed incomplete forms of the 
copulatory pattern. Administration of androgen 
resulted in the appearance of the copulatory reaction 
on the part of all castrated males. Although the 
amount of hormone needed to evoke the response 
varied in individuals, it bore no relation to age at 
castration. Age at castration was related, however, 
to the frequency of complete and incomplete copula- 
tory patterns. Animals castrated before age 21 
days exhibited a much higher frequency of incom- 
plete responses than those operated upon at later 
ages. The results show that in castrate males the 
essential neuromuscular mechanisms for copulation 
became fully organized in the absence of the testis 
hormone and have normal sensitivity to the hor- 
mone.—W. E. Kappauf (Princeton). 

73. Berens, C. The aging eye. N. Y. Med., 
1946, 2, 13-16; 34.—Here are enumerated changes 
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occurring in the visual apparatus beyond the age of 
40: redundant skin and drooping of eyelids, muscular 
weakness of convergence, increasing deficiency in 
tears, cornea insensitivity, thinning and rigidification 
of iris, increasing smallness of the pupil, e thicken- 
ing of the choroidal blood vessels, the development 
in the lens of senile cataract, in myopia, 
presbyopia owing to lessened plasticity of the lens, 
increased need of higher intensities of illumination, 
retinal inflammations and degenerations, partial 
atrophy of the optic nerve, intraocular hypertension 
(glaucoma). Recommendations for prophylaxis 
against the aging process in the eye are given.— F. C. 
Sumner (Howard). 


74. Bitterman, M. E. Transfer of decrement in 
ocular tasks. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 422-438. 
—The present methodological experiment was under- 
taken for the purpose of determining the extent to 
which different ocular activities can produce ocular 
fatigue. The tasks were number-checking at both 
near and far accommodation; both coeed and ac- 
curacy were scored. The Ss were undergraduate 
men, who were given standardized instructions. 
Each of the 3 experiments covered 5 periods of work 
on 5 days, 4 of 36 min., and the last of 6 min. working 
time. The illumination was low, .05 candles/sq. in. 
for near, .24 candles/sq. in. for far vision. All Ss 
reported the tasks difficult, especially the far work. 
Accuracy was not influenced by any tasks, remaining 
at about 97-98% throughout. The results showed 
that any kind of interpolated ocular work (near, 
far, or near-far) produced a decrement of from 10.8% 
to 19.5% (CRs, 4.8 to 21.7) on all kinds of sub- 
sequent ocular work (near, far, or near-far). The 
theoretical implications of these data are considered 
in some detail, and their interrelations are analyzed. 
“The principal conclusion to be drawn from the data 
relates to the importance of interference effects 
which influence the ease of transition from one kind 
of ocular adjustment to another and which cannot 
be identified with fatigue effects in the ordinary 
sense of the term.’"—D. E. Johannsen (Tufts). 


75. Blumenfeld, W. The invariability of certain 
coefficients of correlation during human develo 
ment. J. genet. Psychol., 1946, 68, 189-204.—The 
data from a number of studies seem to warrant the 
following generalizations: “‘ Most of the 19 coefficients 
of correlation between certain physical traits found 
by Baldwin do not change significantly during the 
development of each sex from (7-9) to (10-12) 
years . . . Six inter-test correlations of the Terman 
Group Test of mental ability do not show any distinct 
trend during the pr of chronological age from 
12 to 16 years. . . . Most of the intercorrelations of 
Wechsler’s Bellevue Scale are very similar for sub- 
jects of (20-34) and (35-49) years of age. The 
difference between the means is insignificant. . . . 
In five motor ability tests, the scores of which show 
a clear progress from 9 to 15 years and from Grade 
II to Grade VI, in both sexes there does not appear 
a distinct trend in the interrelationship of the tests, 
neither with respect to chronological nor school 
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progress.” It is concluded that “the coefficients of 
correlation which we have found seem to depend 
rather exclusively upon the nature of the tests, and 
not upon the a of th the subjects and their level of 
maturation.” —R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

76. Bosma, J. F., & Gellhorn, E. Electromyo- 
graphic studies of muscular coordination on stimula- 
tion of motor cortex. J. Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 
263-274.—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

Haye) Ae Me’ pects iasenal someon 
otor men 
tained on restricted intakes of vitamin B 
complex. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 359-379.—As 
part of a comprehensive study a vitamin B 
deficiency, 8 men “were maintained for 161 days on 
a diet providing, on the average, 0.185 mg. of 
thiamine, 0.287 mg. of riboflavin and 3.71 mg. of 
niacin, per 1,000 Cal. The physical exercise was 
such that a daily intake of approximately 3,300 Cal. 
just maintained body weight. Four men received a 
daily supplement of 1.0 mg. thiamine, 1.0 mg. 
riboflavin and 10 mg. niacin, while the other four 
received placebos. . The period of partial re- 
striction was followed by 23 days on a diet practically 
free of these vitamins. The subjects were re-grouped 
into the following four pairs: Restricted-deficient, 
restricted-supplemented, supplemented-deficient, 
supplemented-supplemented. The experiment ended 
with a 10 day period of thiamine supplementation.” 
No deterioration was found in psychomotor measure- 
ments for the period of partial restriction except for 
a statistically significant difference at the 5% level 
between the restricted and the supplemented up 
for the initial 10 sec. in 2 tests. The acute deficiency 
period showed marked evidence of deterioration; 
except for 2 tests, differences between the experi- 
mental and control groups ranged from the 5% to 
the 1% levels of significance. 28 references.—H. 
Hill (Indiana). 

78. Carter, G. S. Mimicry, e resem- 
blance and animal behaviour. Sci. Progr., 1946, 34, 
547-551.—R. Goldschmidt’s hypothesis that the 
protective resemblance and mimicry in animals 
have the same deceptive value for the attacking 
animal as they would have for the human observer 
is rejected by the gag author. 
which indicates that a bird recognizes an object 
not by its general appearance as a whole as we do, 
but by some simple and usually single feature 
aw by the type of object to which it belongs. 

t is this feature (or features) which is valent in 
initiating action. Thus a bird will confuse the 
mimic and its model if they both possess the same 
valent characters, and not necessarily if they are 
similar in general form afd color. The author 
merely suggests that these phenomena should be 
discussed in the light of the facts of animal behavior 
as we know them, and not on the ene that 
Phomeed tory animals behave as we do.— F. C. Sumner 

oward 

79. Chrysanthis, K. The length and depth of 
sleep. Acta med. orient. Jerusalem, 1946, 5, 152-155. 


Evidence is cited* 
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—In this study 1,418 pupils of both sexes and ranging 
in age from 12 to 18 were questioned as to th i 
ae y of sleep, depth of sleep, condition after sleep, 
and frequency of dreaming. The results show that 
length of sleep decreases with age in both sexes, that 
greater depth of sleep goes with greater length of 
sleep, that increase in freshness on waking correlates 
with increased length of sleep, that there is no rela- 
tion between either length or depth of sleep and the 
frequency of dreaming. Women dream more 
frequently and sleep more lightly than do men. 
There is no relation between depth of sleep and age. 
— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 

80. Ellerbrock, V. J. ental inv tion 
of cyclofusion. Amer. J. Optom., 1946, 23, 327-341. 
—Earlier investigators have demonstrated the 
existence of cyclofusional movements but have not 
measured these movements. This is made ible 
by providing a weak stimulus to fusion in the form 
of 2 vertically aligned light-reflecting beads which 
the subject can rotate around a horizontal axis until 
they appear vertical. The stimulating elements 
consist of cords stretched across a frame against a 
black ground. Apparent inclination of these cords 
is introduced by rotating: meridional size lenses of 
— power in opposite ‘Aeailaan before the 2 eyes. 

e resultant apparent rotations of vertical and 
horizontal lines are substantially equal but in op- 
posite directions. When vertical or horizontal 
stimuli alone are offered, cyclofusional movements 
very nearly compensate for the apparent rotation. 
When a vertical cross is the stimulus, response to the 
vertical element tends to predominate. No cyclo- 
fusional movement is induced by an oblique cross, 
for the displacement introduced by the lenses main- 
tains correspondence in rotation of the elements for 
the 2 eyes.—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 


81. Fisher, M. B., & Birren, J. E. Standardiza- 
tion of a test of hand strength. J. appl. Psychol., 
1946, 30, 380—-387.—“‘A test procedure for the hand 
dynamometer was developed which is satisfactory 
for inclusion in a battery of performance tests. In 
this procedure, S squeezes the dynamometer every 
three seconds, starting with a grip of 27 kg. and 
increasing his grip 3 kg. with each subsequent 
attempt. The test continues until he is unable to 
achieve a level required, the score being the highest 
level reached. . . . The retest reliability of the test, 
administered twice within two days, was 0.87 
(N = 72)."—H. Hill (Indiana). 

82. Gray, J. Migration of vertebrate animals. 
Endeavour, 1946, 5, 83-89.—Presently available 
a concerning op eng in various vertebrate 

ranging from fishes to mammals raises 2 
are vale questions: What —— the time, 
direction, and extent of an outwar journey towards 
what is, almost invariably, a b ing. site? Why 
and how does the animal or its offspring forsake its 
breeding site and return to its original starting 
point? A survey of types of migration in repre- 
sentative species from various classes and a critical 
evaluation of alternative explanations lead to the 
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conclusion “‘that each of the main problems raised 
by migrating animals still remains unsolved; and at 
the same time there seems no reason to believe that 
they are insoluble.”—-¥. A. Beach (Yale). 


83. Groedel, F. M. The venous and its 
aa mage recording. New York: Brooklyn Medical 

ress, 1946. Pp. 230. $5.50. 

84. Guetzkow, H., & Brozek, J. Intellectual 
functions with restricted intakes of B-complex 
vitamins. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 358-381.— 
The chemical, physiological, and chological 
consequences of varying the intake of the vitamin 
B-complex on 8 physically normal men (CA, 20-32) 
were determined. Following a standardization 
period of 41 days, they received a diet in which 
thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin were partially re- 
stricted for 161 days. Immediately following this, 
Ss were acutely deprived of these vitamins Ter 23 
days and then received a supplementation of thia- 
mine alone for 10 days. Two general intelligence 
tests (the ACE and the Ohio State University), the 
Porteus Maze, Cattell’s Cursive Miniature Situa- 
tions, and various more specific tests (spatial 
relations, verbal fluency, perceptual speed, number 
facility, etc.) were used. The tests were given in 
such a way as to trace the changes in intellectual 

rformance throughout the period of deprivation. 

he results showed that acute deprivation of the 
vitamin B-complex resulted in a limited deterioration 
of performance on the tests demanding speed. Rate 
of learning was not affected though the level of 
performance was lowered. Recovery was produced 
by thiamine supplementation during 10 days. 
Psychoneurotic scores, especially the depression scale 
(Minnesota Multiphasic), rose during the period. 
The significance of these data in relation to other 
studies is considered.—D. E. Johannsen (Tufts). 


85. Guetzkow, H. S., & Bo P. H. Men 
and hunger; a psychological manual for relief 
workers. Elgin, Ill.: Brethren Publishing House, 
1946. Pp. 72. $1.00.—The authors offer the find- 
ings of a study of starvation which was conducted 
at the Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Thirty-six men voluntarily 
eee in this experiment which began in 

ovember, 1944, and is still not complete. Many 
aspects of starvation and nutritional rehabilitation 
are presented. The mens’ reactions as to how it 
feels to be starved are given. Behavior changes 
induced by starvation such as changes in motivation, 
physical changes, changes in emotionality, the effect 
of weather or moods, and changes in sociability and 
in intellective capacity are included in the discussion. 
The study considers problems of relief work such as 
helping people psychologically and problems relating 
to living arrangements and the community govern- 
ment setup.— V. M. Stark (Jersey City, N. J.) 

86. Halverson, H.M. A study of f mechan- 
isms in premature infants. J. genet. Psychol., 1946, 
68, 205-217.—“Kymographic records were obtained 
of the sucking, swallowing, and breathing move- 
ments of two premature infants. Analysis of the 
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records revealed that in one subject the food-taking 
and breathing activities functioned without ap- 
parent interruption at the first feeding period, 
showing that good coordination between the activi- 
ties may be achieved before the end of the normal 
gestation period. An earlier study revealed that good 
coordination was achieved by appropriate adjust- 
ment of the breathing activity to the suck-swallow 
rhythm. Data from both studies showed that the 
conditions attending such adjustment were as fol- 
lows: The breathing and food-taking activities 
functioned regularly. The breathing movements 
were relatively slow and smooth, and the pauses 
between the movements brief. The sucking move- 
ments were relatively slow, relatively weak, or only 
moderately strong, and sucking power smoothly 
applied.”—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


87. Kalabukhov, N. I. Rate of respiration in 
mammals as dependent on t ture. C. R. 
Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 1944, 43, 399-403.—Counts of 
respiration under varied temperature conditions 
were taken for 19 species of mammals. Several 
different types of relation between respiration 
frequency and temperature were found. Mammals 
like the Malayan and polar bears and red fox show 
a steady increase in respiration frequency with 
increase of temperature; others like the kangaroo 
and woodmouse show increased rate of breathing 
both to overheating and cooling; others show a 
decreased rate of respiration at temperatures both 
above and below a certain level; still others like the 
giraffe and camel show an almost constant rate of 
respiration within an extremely wide range of 
temperature. The author assumes that the mechan- 
ism controlling the intensity of gas exchange greatly 
differs in various species of mammals.— F. C. Sumner 
(Howard). 

88. Kellogg, W. N. A method for the maintenance 
of chronic animals. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 
36, 366-370.—A method is described “by means of 
which large spinal animals, like dogs or cats, can 
be kept in a healthy and active state with a minimum 
of effort, when completely transected in the thoracic 
or in the lumbar region.” —D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 

89. Kugelberg, E., & Skoglund, C.R. Responses 
of single human motor units to electrical stimulation. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 391-398.—-W. D. Nef 
(Chicago). 

90. Kugel E., & Skoglund, C. R. Natural 
and dihnad otlection of motor units—a compari- 
son. J. Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 399-412.—W. D. 
Neff (Chicago). 


jerk. J. Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 317-328.—W. D. 
Neff (Chicago). 

92. Maling, H. M., & Ach G. H. Righting 
and other postural activity in brate and in 
— cats after as J. pacers get 
1946, 9, 379-386.—Evidence is presen which 


indicates that there are centers for righting activity 
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in the pons, medulla, or spinal cord as well as in the 
midbrain.—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

93. Nauta, W. J. H. Hypothalamic regulation of 
sleep in rats; an . J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1946, 9, 285-316.—Extensive bilateral 
lesions of the hypothalamus in the immediate 
vicinity of the mammillary bodies were found to 
produce somnolence. Bilateral lesions located in a 
region of the hypothalamus rostral to the mammil- 
lary bodies were found to produce sleeplessness. A 
“waking center” and a “sleep center” are assumed, 
and evidence is cited that sleep is produced by the 
inhibitory action of the sleep center on the waking 
center. The relation between these centers involved 
in regulation of sleep and those involved in autonomic 
balance is discu —W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

94. Norval, M. A. Sucking r .of newly 
born babies at breast. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1946, 
71, 41-44.— L. Long (City College, New York). 


95. Pincus, G., & Hoagland, H. Fatigue and the 
adrenal cortex. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1946, 104, 442- 
447.—Abstract and discussion. 

96. Planques, M. J. Les troubles de l’équilibre. 
(Disturbances of equilibrium.) Toulouse méd., 1946, 
47, 283-302.The neurological mechanism of equi- 
librium in standing and wale is set forth. There 
follows a discussion of diseases involving a dis- 
turbance of equilibrium, including psychogenic 
ailments such as neurasthenic vertigo and hysterical 
astasia-abasia.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 

97. Stewart, H. J., Haskel, H. S., & Brown, H. 
The effect of smoking cigarettes on the peripheral 
blood flow in subjects in the older age group with 
coronary arteriosclerosis and hypertension. Amer. 
Heart J., 1945, 30, 541-550. 


98. Straus, W. L., Jr. The concept of nerve- 
muscle specificity. Biol. Rev., 1946, 21, 75-91.— 
The concept of nerve-muscle specificity postulates 
the existence of an inherent attraction between 
specific striated muscle fibers and specific nerve 
fibers or neurons. The chief theories of nerve-muscle 
specificity are those of Firbringer and Cunningham. 
Firbringer’s theory is that there is an unvarying 
relationship between nerve and muscle fibers. This 
theory is based on an unsound embryological concept. 
Both comparative and experimental data fail to 
support it. Cunningham’s theory postulates specific 
attraction but recognizes the possibility of variability 
in pathways adopted by the axons. This theory 
has some support from comparative anatomy, but 
the results of experimentation have tended to throw 
doubt on it. Existing knowledge about the develop- 
ment of the nerve-muscle relationship is reviewed. 
The author concludes that there is nothing to 
indicate the existence of anything like strict nerve- 
muscle specificity. The chief contribution of the 
concept has been to stimulate research. 139 
references.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


99. Sunderman, L. F. A study of some 
logical differences between musicians —. 


musicians: I. Blood-pressure. J. soc. Psychol., 
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1946, 23, 205—215.—"'The experimenter desired to de- 
termine whether the musician is organically different 
from the non-musician.”” From 594 women regist- 
ered as majoring or minoring in the department of 
music of the University of Minnesota, 248 were 
chosen on the basis of (1) amount of completed 
study in music and (2) completion of a health 
examination by the university student health service. 
From 12,000 non-music women students who had 
taken the health examination, 247 cases were chosen 
by matching for age, height, weight, college classi- 
fication, and nationality, so far as possible. Mean 
diastolic and systolic blood pressure readings were 
lower for the musicians than for the non-musicians, 
but the difference was not statistically significant 
in either case. Among musicians, those specializing 
in wind instruments or in voice had highest blood 
pressure readings.—V. Nowlis (lowa). 


100. Verville, E., & Cameron, N. Age and sex 
differences in the perception of incomplete pictures 
by adults. J. genet. Psychol., 1946, 68, 149-157.— 
“Ten incomplete pictures of common objects. . . 
were shown individually to 100 college students, 
between the ages of 16 and 23, and to 30 professional 
persons, aged 35 to 56, equally divided as to sex. 
No consistent sex differences in reaction time scores 
were found in the younger adult group. . . . A sex 
difference of quicker reactions by men was found in 
the older group. . . . The younger men and women 
reacted more quickly than did the older men and 
women. . . . Age and sex differences were identifi- 
able ...in a comparison of the difficulty of 
individual pictures for each group of subjects. Sug- 
gested factors operating in the production of 
individual differences along with those of age and 
sex are (a) the ability to eliminate set established by 
the preceding picture, and (b) the effects of success, 
failure, and apprehension on perceptual reaction 
time.” —R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


101. Ward, A.A., Jr.. & Reed, H.L. Mechanism 
of geet! dilatation elicited by cortical stimulation. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 329-334.—W. D. Neff 
(Chicago). 


102. Wells, F. L. Behavior notes on E. insularis 
Hentz: domestication, involution. /. genet. Psychol., 
1946, 68, 159-164.—A brief report is made on the 
behavior of a spider living in the author's house for 
several months, with notes on comparable behavior 
of other species. Water was not needed except as 
contained in natural food. Killed prey was often 
not approached unless there was stimulation with a 
tuning fork.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


103. West, H., & others. Card sorting test for 
demonstration of anoxia, some factors influencing 
scores made on the Seattle card test. (Bur. 
Med. Surg., 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 23055.) Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 16. 
$0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—The results of 
this sample field check of the card sorting test sug- 
gest the need for a further study to establish the 
validity and reliability of this test with large 
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numbers of subjects. As indicated by a limited 
number of subjects using a smal] sam technique, 
the card sorting test was found to unsuitable 


for use in demonstrating the effects of anoxia because 
(a) the effect of learning, which is characteristic of 
successive administrations of such material, has 
important influence on the results; (b) the results 
under anoxic conditions are influenced by compensa- 
tory factors; (c) the test is relatively difficult to 
administer, and the bulk and number of boxes 
necessary for routine use would make for increased 
difficulties in already crowded chambers.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 
104. Witschi, E. Quantitative studies on the 
seasonal development of the deferent ducts in 
e birds. J. exp. Zool., 1946, 100, 549-564.— 
W. E. Kappauf (Princeton). 


[See also abstracts 23, 30, 59, 121, 122, 178, 182, 
225, 231, 328. ] 
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105. Bellak, L., & Ekstein, R. The extension of 
basic scientific laws to psychoanalysis and to 
psychology. Psychoanal. Rev., 1946, 33, 306-313.— 
The principle of causality, the law of conservation 
of energy, and the biogenetic law can be applied to 
psychological science. The principle of causality 
means the consistent use of scientific language. The 
concept of Libido as a special form of energy has 
helped to formulate a large part of psychoanalytic 
metapsychology. . . . The phylogenetic principle 
applied in psychoanalysis helps one to understand 
certain hypotheses concerning the primitive nature 
of the id impulses. Psychology can be considered as 
a part of biology, and such a view does not weaken 
the importance of cultural factors, as the social 
sciences are not of a different nature from biology.” 
— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

106. Castiglioni, A. Adventures of the mind. 
New York: Knopf, 1946. Pp. xviii + 428 + v. 
$4.50.—The history of magic and suggestion from 
primitive man to the present is traced, showing 
man’s attempt to control nature and his fellows by 
nonrational methods. Phenomena of mass sugges- 
tion discussed in the historical sections are related 
to twentieth century political myths and the en- 
chantment of whole peoples recently achieved by 
several dictators. Of most interest to psychologists 
are the chapters on the personality of the magician 
and on magic in therapy.—W. L. Wilkins (Notre 
Dame). 

107. Fliess, R. Oo 6 eee 
to the transference; a communication. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1946, 33, 59 364 —One form of 
resistance in analysis is the patient’s apparent 
inability to understand correctly the words used by 
the analyst. The patient misinterprets the analyst's 
words although the analyst i is usually merely repeat- 
ing something the patient has already said. Patients 
showing this mechanism are usually women at the 
phallic stage of development. Unable to accept the 
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ve role, regresses to an 
oral-sadistic wt when her masculinity is threatened. 
Hence she distorts and destroys the words of the 


feminine, the patient 


analyst so that the analyst’s power to destroy her 
illusions is made ineffective.—L. B. Heathers (Univ. 
ashington). 
108. Hart, H. H. The to reality. Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1946, 33, 285-305.—This article 
discusses the concepts of chic and external 


reality; the general factors which make it possible 
for a child to accept and attempt to master external 
reality or to turn from it, for varying lengths of time, 
to fantasy and sleep; the relationship to reality 
mastery of introjection and projection, the pleasure- 
pain principle, sublimation and repression, and 
artistic and logical thinking. 48 references.—L. B. 
Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

109. Mott, F. J. Oedipus and beyond. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1946, 33, 353-358.—The beginning and 
ending of the Oedipus situation in a boy between 
the ages of 34 and 5 years is described and followed 
from the child’s behavior and dreams. This was a 
nonclinic case.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


110. Rambert, M. Essai sur les psychoanalyses 
d’enfants (fin). (Essay on the psychoanalyses of 
children; conclusion.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1942, 9, 
109-115.—In this concluding chapter of the essay 
(see also 17: 1562) stress is laid on active participa- 
tion of the analyst toward the end of the treatment. 
Positive transference is the decisive factor in the 
final success of treatment of neurotic depressions. 
In child analysis the patient learns to solve his con- 
flicts and to change his attitudes, prior to being able 
to verbalize them. Treatment is conducted on an 
emotional rather than on an intellectual level.— 
R. Lassner (Training School, Vineland, N. J.). 

111. Réheim, G. Teiresias and other seers. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1946, 33, 314-334.—Materials 
from legends, folklore and primitive rituals are 
collected and analyzed to show that the gift of seers, 
supernatural insight or knowledge, is frequently 
related to the idea of witnessing, and often inter- 
fering with, the primal scene—L. B. Heathers 
(Univ. Washington). 

112. Tarachow, S. The analysis of a dream 


occurring during a e attack. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1946, 33, 335-340.—"The dream indicated a 


massive inhibition of various tensions. This was 
correlated with the somatic fragment of inhibition 
of tension in the shape of cerebral vasodilatation 
(migraine). Other observations were mentioned of 
ne occurring after tension states had collapsed 
a during relaxation. These data were adduced 
2 further evidence to substantiate the theory that 
psychosomatic phenomena fall either into the syn- 
drome of overmobilization or the syndrome of 
inhibition depending upon whether the neurotic 
interferences stimulate a hy ctive attitude or 
lead to an attitude of total del eat.”—L. B. Heathers 
(Univ. Washington). 


[See also abstracts 125, 217.] 
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113. Altshuler, I. M. Report of Sub-Committee 
on Music in . Proc. Music Teach. 
nat. Ass., 1945, 186-188.—One aim of the com- 
mittee has been to aid in the establishment of college 
courses in music oe Another is to aid research 
in cooperation with the Advisory Committee on 
Music —_— and aria 4 of the Music War 
Council of America.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


method.) Z. ae 
On the Internatio ngress for Psychotechnics 
a commission was constituted to unify psycho- 
technical (and many other psychological) terms. 
Because of unfavorable circumstances their w 
has not been published as yet. The accumulated 
material of various synonyms for ere 9 or 
Befragen, the authors who used them, and the 
different shades in meaning are enumerated and 
discussed. A unification of terms is urged. Baum- 
garten wonders whether the use of terms like 
“clinical method” or “diagnosis,"’ probably intro- 
duced to give more dignity to psychological inter- 
views, is reconcilable with their application in medi- 
cal science for the particular situation of illness.— 
R. Lassner (Training School, Vineland, N. J.). 


115. Bellsmith, E. R. The returned soldier—a 
challenge. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1945, 19, 169- 
176.—The material represents the experiences of the 
Red Cross staff at Mason General Hospital. A 
summary is given of the typical experiences during 
induction and military service. Case histories 
illustrate difficulties in adjustment upon discharge 
from the army and return to the home situation.— 
W. E. Artus (Columbia). 


116. Benesch, R. The.relation of some vitamin 
deficiencies to certain types of mental disorder. 
Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1945, 38, 677-680. 


117. Benowitz, H. H. The enuretic soldier in an 
AAF Basic Center (a study of 172 cases). 
J. nero. ment. Dis., 1946, 104, 66-79.—Of 325 
enuretic referrals to the Neuropsychiatric Clinic of 
the AAF Regional Hospital, Sheppard Field, Texas, 
172 had fairly complete psychiatric examinations. 
In analyzing the case hi data of these cases it 
was found that the typical enuretic was a fairly 
oung man from a rural environment who frequently 
ad had no more than an eighth-grade education, 
was married, usually had done only unskilled work 
rior to the war, was in good general health, and 
d made a poor army adjustment. The most 
outstanding finding was the large number of cases in 
which the soldier was hostile or fearful towards the 
father and overdependent upon the mother. In all 
the histories the soldiers re disturbed family 
relationships, aetna = | n the relationship be- 
tween the parents. Eight case histories are pre- 
sented.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington.) 
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118. Bosselman, B. The réle of transference in 
the treatment of a patient with conversion hysteria. 
Psychosom. Med., 1946, s 347-352.—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (United-Rexall Drug). 


119. Bromberg, N. The réle of conditioned 
responses in emotional disturbances of war. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1946, 103, 26-31.—Little agreement 
has been found among writers regarding the clinical 
emg etiology, and pathology of ‘war neurosis.” 

his has been ially due to its superficial re- 
semblance to a true neurosis. The writer suggests 
that the term “traumatic neurotoid state’’ be used 
to classify the disorder rather than the more com- 
monly used “war neurosis” and ‘combat fatigue.” 
The role of violent stimuli of war conditions on the 
nervous system is emphasized and their significance 
is considered in the light of experimental studies of 
conditioned responses. 25 references.—R. D. Weitz 
(Jersey City, N. J.). 

120, Carrington, E. M. Psychological founda- 
tions of occupational th . Occup. Lm % 1946, 
25, 141-144.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


121. Cawadias, O. B. E. Male eunuchism 
considered in the light of the historical method. 
Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1946, 39, 501-506.—F. C. 
Sumner (Howard). 

122. Charlin, A., Gardien, P., & Marty, P. 
Dipsomanies—données pathogéniques. /( — 
yew data.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1946, 104, 38-47.—Three syndromes featuring inor- 
dinate thirst (diabetes insipidus, potomania, and dip- 
somania) are described and illustrated with cases. 
The boundary lines are not clear. Dipsomania is 

hysiogenic, the seat of the disturbance~ being 
oca in the hypothalamic region which is the 
brain center of thirst, hunger, and mood. Accord- 
ingly, the dipsomaniac is depressed and drinks 
because the trouble originates in an anatomical 
region which controls at the same time mood and the 
instinct of thirst—F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


123. Cheney, C. O., & Strongin, E. 1. The psy- 
chologist’s contribution to the psychiatric hospital. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 103, 65-68.—Opinion is 
expressed regarding the role of the psychologist in 
a psychiatric hospital. The authors enumerate 4 
areas in which the psychologist may make a con- 
tribution: clinical testing; research; training and 

uidance in education; and vocations and avocations. 
he viewpoint expressed depicts the psychologist 
as an aide to the physician who alone is responsible 
¥ een treatment.—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, 

124. Cornsweet, A. C., & es, M. F. Condi- 
tioned to fellatio. mer. J. Psychiat., 
1946, 103, 76-78.—Fellatio in a true homosexual 
was found to develop as a conditioned response. 
Gratification through the practice was transformed 
from a generalized sensation involving the entire 
body to a specific satisfaction involving the mouth 
and oropharynx. Cases are described differentiating 
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between the true homosexual and the latent type.— 
R. D. Weiis (Jersey City, N. J.). 

125. Cossa, P. La mauvaise conscience en 
pathologie mentale? ‘“‘Surmoi” freudien ou con- 
science morale? (Bad conscience in mental path- 
ology? Freudian “superego’’ or moral conscience?) 
Ann. méd-psychol., 1946, 104, 434-439.—Before 
Pinel notions had existed to the effect that insanity 
was the consequence of sin and that the best means 
of cure was in making the demented expiate their 
sins through beatings and enchainment. From Pinel 
onward sin or bad conscience as an etiological factor 
in mental pathology dropped out of psychiatric 
thinking until the 20th century when Henri Baruk 
and Sigmund Freud gave prominence to the role of 
moral conscience in the production of certain types 
of mental illness. The author became convinced of 
the significance of the moral factor in the psycho- 
genesis of the neuroses by the case of a 58-year-old 
male patient who suffered from obsessions of un- 
cleanliness as the result of a conflict between his 
moral conscience and his sexual desire determined 
by a childhood experience.—F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


126. DeForest, J. B.. & Herman, M. Early 
manifestations of mental disorder. Clin. Med., 
1946, 53, 213-217. 


127. Doerfier, L., & Stewart, K. Malingering and 
psychogenic deafness. J. Speech Disorders, 1946, 
11, 181-186.—The authors report success in dis- 
tinguishing malingering and psychogenic deafness 
from organic deafness by analysis of 4 measures: 
speech reception threshold, noise perception thresh- 
old, noise interference level, and repeat speech 
reception threshold. In psychogenic cases, the usual 
relations between speech and noise thresholds are 
often reversed (noise threshold lower), speech 
reception may be masked by a noise level less intense 
than the speech level, or there may be a marked 
discrepancy between the 2 speech reception thresh- 
olds. Gradual reduction of high noise level masking 
speech confuses the malingerer as to the over-all 
level, and he may respond with a speech threshold 
15 or 20 db lower than on the original threshold 
measurement. Essential features of the test ap- 
amg are described—W. H. Wilke (New York 

niv.). 

128. DuBois, F. S. The treatment of psycho- 
pathic mality. Conn. Med. J., 1946, 10, 640— 
b44.—After describing the symptoms of psycho- 
pathic personality and pointing to the failure in the 
past to find a remedy for it, the author sets forth 
several simple psychotherapeutic principles. Two 
case histories are presented which illustrate the 
problem and the remedial measures successfully 
undertaken.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


129. Dunham, H. W., & Meltzer, B. N. Predict- 
ing length of hospitalization of mental patients. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 52, 123-131.—Two attempts 
to predict the length of hospitalization of first- 
admission schizophrenic and manic-depressive pa- 
tients are reported. One is based on the assignment 
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of predictive weights to data, for each of 689 cases, 
concerning 30 factors presumed to be associated with 
length of hospitalization. The second is based on 
the assignment of predictive weights to data, for 
the same cases, concerning 3 factors which have been 
found to show a relatively high degree of association 
with length of hospitalization but a relatively low 
degree of association with ong another.—D. L. 
Ghick (Tulane). 


130. Eliasberg, W. Philosophy of OF me tigen 
Phil. Scé., 1946, 13, 203-214.—Psychotherapy deals 
with the sufferer as a personality, not merely as the 
bearer of a certain diagnosable disease. Indeed 
many personalities are only to a small part involved 
in their neuroses. Therefore one should not suppose 
that in the discovery of fictitious aims the personality 
is grasped. Laying bare the Adlerian Leitlinien 
is only a preparatory job. The older physicians of 
the beginning of the present century, engaged as 
they were in somatic medicine, did not understand 
what it means to be a modern human being. The 
new psychotherapy should be based on a realistic 
rather than a moralizing knowledge of the motives 
and motivations of our contemporaries. A survey 
of social reforms reveals a lopsidedness which is also 
found in the history of psychotherapy. To correct 
this due regard must be given to the relation of each 
personality to his group.—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsy!]- 
vania State College). 


131. Frank, J. Clinical survey and results of 200 
cases of prefrontal leucotomy. J. ment. Sci., 1946, 
92, 497-508.— Ninety-six cases were tested with the 
Hering, Stanford-Binet, Raven Matrices, Kohs 
Blocks, and Passalong tests and showed no post- 
operative — after one year, except that cases 
achieving social recovery showed less scatter. Gen- 
eral results were disappointing with 11 aggressive 
oligophrenic psychopaths (only one social recovery), 
while 8 morons and 2 imbeciles showed only some 
amelioration of aggressiveness—W. L. Wilkins 
(Notre Dame). 


132. Frank, J. D. Personal problems related to 
army rank. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 103, 97-104.— 
The relations of stresses connected with positions of 
responsibility in the army to personal reactions of 
army personnel were investigated. Causes of 
emotional breakdown in a group of noncommissioned 
officers are dealt with in terms of family history, 
previous history of mental upset, sociability, emo- 
tional stability, education, etc. Comparative find- 
ings are given for matched groups. Situational 
factors were found to be more significant than 
historical factors in the development of neuroses and 
psychoses in the noncommissioned officer group 
when compared with enlisted men. Fear of failure 
was found to be an important disturbing element in 
men who had been overdependent upon success.— 
R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

133. Henderson, A. T. Psychogenic factors in 

asthma. Canad. Med. Ass. J., 1946, 55, 
106—-111.—Bronchial asthma, while primarily an 
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organic ailment, may be precipitated, modified or 
inhibited by psychic and emotional factors. Only 
rarely is it found to be originally ic, and 
even then there is usually revealed a state of allergic 
equilibrium which has been upset by a psychic 
trauma. That the disease may be utilized by some 
patients to excuse their deficiencies and even to 
achieve their ends is not doubted. In children the 
attitude of the mother is of real importance. Cer- 
tainly overprotection and apprehensiveness are most 
unwise and may serve as a “trigger mechanism” 
through suggestion. The physician should see to it 
that, while important considerations are not lost 
sight of, neither should the idea be inculcated in the 
child that he is a potential invalid. A little healthy 
neglect may even be preferable to oversolicitude.— 
F. C. Sumner (Howard). 

134. Hoagland, H., Malamud, W., Kaufman, 
1. C., & Pincus,G. Changes in the electroencephalo- 
gram and in the excretion of 17-ketosteroids accom- 
panying electro-shock therapy of agitated depression. 
Psychosom. Med., 1946, 8, 246-251.—The authors 
describe the use of a recently ere chiatric 
rating scale (see 21: 140) with 13 female patients 
ranging in age from 29 to 53 and suffering from 
agitated depression. All were studied before, during 
and after periods of 8 to 15 electroshock treatments. 
The authors found a close correlation between the 
patient’s clinical state measured by the scale and the 
occurrence of fast (> 13 second) frequencies in the 
EEG.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United-Rexall Drug). 


135. Hunt, S. P. Analysis of neuroses developing 
after combat in four individuals with outstanding 
combat records. Psychosom. Med., 1946, 8, 258- 
270.—Four cases of men with good combat records 
in the Pacific, but who developed disabling neurotic 
symptoms, are analyzed, and the case histories are 
briefly reproduced. The parents of all 4 patients 
were neurotic with the mother playing a dominant 
role in the development of the patient’s pretraumatic 
neurotic attitudes. Each patient a positive 
personal history of neurotic symptomatol The 
mechanism of the neurosis seen in these patients was 
no different from that encountered in civilian life, 
and as in the latter case are related to problems of 
infantile anxiety, hostility and guilt aroused by 
a traumatic situation —P. S. de Q. Cabot (United- 
Rexall Drug). 


136. Ingalls, G.S. Some psychiatric observations 
on patients with hearing defect. Occup. Ther., 1946, 
25, 62-66.—This study of 1100 patients with hearin 
defect indicates an incidence of nervous and men 
illness of 31.37%. Anxiety, depression, and tension 
states were the most common psychoneurotic re- 
action types. The hard-of-hearing patients tended 
voluntarily to withdraw from contacts as a 
defensive measure to escape undesirable tension and 
to avoid anxiety-producing situations. Prompt 
psychotherapy by skilled physicians with the view to 
orienting the battle-deafened soldier to early com- 
pensation through lip reading and hearing aid was 
effective in relieving most of the depressed tension 
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states suffered by this 


roup of patients.—G. S. 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech 5. 


137. Kallmann, F. J.. & Mickey, J. S. The 
concept of induced insanity in family units. J. nerv. 


ment. Dis., 1946, 104, 303-315.—In order to retain 
any real meaning, the term folie @ deux should be 
restricted to similar psychoses developing between 
2 poses intimately associated but having no blood 
relationship. Evidence is presented from several 
family histories, in which most members of the 
families were psychotic, which suggests that the 
psychoses might be related to hereditary factors and 
not to close association alone-—-L. B. Heathers 
(Univ. Washington). 

138. Lolli, G. The hang-over in relation to the 
theory and treatment of alcohol addiction. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1946, 7, 193-213.—The hang-over 
shows some of the marks of a traumatic neurosis. 
The drinking bout expresses (1) the alcoholic’s 
unrealistic attempt to master unbearable tension 
arising from neurotic conflicts and (2) the seeking of 
relief from this tension because in some phases of 
intoxication repressions dissolve and instinctual 
drives can find a partial, even though distorted, 
outlet and because when stupor sets in further 
stimulation is ineffective and cannot add to the 
aera | tension. The hang-over is a sudden fall 
from .the pleasurable or at least painless nonreality 
of intoxication to a new reality more threatening 
than that which preceded the bout. Loss of self- 
esteem characterizes the over-all feelings and is 
especially evident in the cycloid type of personality. 
There is hardly a case of hang-over in which some 
mild symptom of sympathetic-parasympathetic im- 
balance is not present. Abreaction is frequently 
facilitated during the hang-over—W. L. Wilkins 
(Notre Dame). 

139. McCormick, E. S., Mueller, D. D., & Rich, 
P. Management of the transference. J. soc. Case- 
work, 1946, 27, 207-216.—The authors study the 
operations of transference and counter transference 
in casework. Expressions of positive transference 
are seen to be in the use of time, changes in dress, 
clients’ comments regarding the case worker, at- 
tempts to prove “goodness” or “badness,” and 
repetitious demands. Negative transference is found 
when clients analyze and show a patronizing attitude 
toward the case worker. An essential part of treat- 
ment is observed to be in keeping out of entangle- 
ments and adequately managing the transference 
so that the social caseworking may accomplish the 
aim toward the increased utilization of the clients’ 
ego strengths.—V. M. Stark (Jersey City, N. J.). 

140. Malamud, W., Hoagland, H., & Kaufman, 
I. C. A new psychiatric rating scale. Psychosom. 
Med., 1946, 8, 243-245.—The authors describe the 
construction of a rating scale of 20 items chosen 
because of the differential significance of the degree 
of variation from the average and the ease with 
which they can be observed and evaluated by in- 
dependent observers. The items fall into 3 groups: 
(1) those observed during an interview; (2) those 
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obtained by communication with the patient; and 
(3) those observed by ward personnel during a 24- 
hour period. Results from the use of the e by 3 
psychiatrists with 20 patients are given. Instructed 
nurses can use the scale, which is a useful diagnostic 
lead in psychosomatic studies. (See also 21: 134.)— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (United-Rexall Drug). 


141. Mericle, E. W. The tric and the 
tactical situation in an coeelel dae Bull. 


U. S. Army med. Dep., 1946, 6, 325-334.—The 
author narrates the events occurring to an armored 
division, giving the number of exhaustion cases, 
including neuroses and psychoses, occurring at the 
same time as the major events (embarkation, over- 
seas training, entering combat, etc.). A chart is 
presented showing the number of casualties, the 
number of exhaustion cases admitted to the hospital 
and the number of the latter returned to duty for 
the period July, 1944, to May, 1945. There is 
apparently a relationship between total casualties 
and exhaustion cases, and between the severity of 
living conditions, including combat, and both types 
of casualties.—R. O. Rouse (Yale). 


142. Mosse, E. P. Electroshock and personality 
structure. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1946, 104, 296-302.— 
The effects of electroshock therapy both immediately 
after the shock as well as later, and even the degree 
and length of shock needed to induce convulsions, 
depend as much on the personality of the patient as 
on physical factors. Different types of reactions in 
the immediate after-shock period are described. 
It is suggested that shock therapy is effective if it 
breaks down defense mechanisms with a consequent 
easing of a forbidding super-ego and a strengthening 
of the ego so that the patient is able to view his 
repressed conflicts in a more detached, objective 
manner and hence is more ready to give them up.— 
L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


143. Nance, L. S. Differential diagnosis of 
aphasia in children. J. Speech Disorders, 1946, 11, 
219-223.—Although the symptoms of language 
disorders in children are different from those found 
in adult aphasics, certain cases of defective language 
development are believed due to cortical pathology 
and are accordingly diagnosed as aphasia. Differ- 
ential diagnosis requires ruling out as causes mental 
retardation, hearing disability, lack of stimulation, 
lack of motivation, and emotional traumata. A 
systematic examination procedure is described, con- 
sisting of a case history questionnaire to check on 
stimulation, motivation, and emotional problems; 
a discrimination technique with an audiometer for 
testing hearing of children whose language develo 
ment is seriously retarded; and a modified intelli- 
gence test. The latter consists of nonverbal items 
presented by pantomime, items requiring lan 
comprehension but no expression, and items requir- 
ing both comprehension and use of language. Dif- 
ferential diagnosis on the basis of various score 
patterns on this test is discussed—W. H. Wilke 
(New York Univ.). 
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144. Partridge, M. A. Psychiatry in the Levant. 
J. R. nav. med. Serv., 1946, 32, 115-126.—The 
author reports psychiatric problems peculiar to the 
different racial or national groups in the cosmo- 
politan service practice in the Levant. Impairment 
of memory and states of apathy were especially noted 
among the British; intractable hysterical states 
among the Indians; bizarre bodily sensations in 
connection with primitive superstitious beliefs among 
African natives; anxiety-depression sometimes 
coupled with persecutory ideas and stemming out 
of political unrest among the Balkan cases; either 
anxiety or schizophrenic-like form of hysteria among 
refugees from Central Europe-—F. C. Sumner 
(Howard). 

145. Penrose, L. S. Mental defect; recent re- 
searches. Brit. med. Bull., 1946, 4, 210-214. 


146. Pfeffer, A. Z., Friedman, E. D., & Wortis, 
S.B. Cerebral lesion resulting in spatial disorienta- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 103, 72-75.—R. D. 
Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

147. Ray, M. B. L. Doctors of the mind; what 

try can do. (Rev. ed.) Boston: Little, 
rown, 1946. Pp. xxxi + 356. $3.00.—The major 
change in this book (see also 17: 572) is the substitu- 
tion of a new introduction emphasizing the in- 
adequacy of military and civilian facilities for caring 
for patients with mental disorders and the addition 
of a last chapter on various hypnotic techniques— 
straight hypnosis, hypnoanalysis, and the use of 
hypnotic drugs like sodium amyial and sodium 
pentothal.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


148. Richards, T.W. Modern clinical psy b 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946. Pp. xi + 331. 
$3.50.—In addition to introductory chapters, this 
book contains one or more chapters devoted to each 
of the following topics: methods of psychological 
appraisal ; approach to the patient; physical examina- 
tion; appraisal of capacity; appraisal of motiva- 
tion; appraisal of control; precipitation and pre- 
disposition; and readjustment. Case material is 
frequently used for illustration both of diagnosis 
and therapeutic problems. An appendix includes 
the nomenclature of mental disorders adopted by the 
American Psychiatric Association in 1933. A list 
of 16 mm. films that supplement the text is given. 
148-item bibliography.—S. B. Williams (Johns 
Hopkins). 

149. Rohan, J. C. Mental disorder in the adult 
defective. J. ment. Sci., 1946, 92, 551-563.— 
Theoretically, the subnormal mind, with its weaker 
grasp of logical thought and reality and consequent 
increased tendency to self-deception and with its 
impaired stamina to withstand monotony or sudden 
shock or prolonged strain, seem prone to 
mental breakdown, but the readiness with which the 
defective can avoid duty and banish thoughts of 
obligation from his mind and the optimism of his 
tem ment, which is the product of mental 

iowness, counterbalance this. Actually the high- 
grade defective has an emotional life probably more 
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tempestuous than that of the ordinary person, but 
the emotional storms infrequently leave any trace. 
Whatever causes of hereditary or constitutional sort 
operate to bring about insanity in nondefectives also 
operate for defectives—W. L. Wilkins (Notre 
Dame). 

150. Saussure, R. de. The influence of the 
con of monomania on French medico-l 

try (from 1825-1840). J. Hist. Med., 1946, 
1, 365-397.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 

151. Schneck, J. M. Ltickenschidel in a patient 
with amnesia amenable to h erapy: a per 
sonality study. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1946, 104, 249- 
262.—This is a report of the physical examination 
and personality of an 18-year-old boy whose X-ra 
examination revealed a lacuna skull, a skull in which 
the ossification of the bones has occurred irregularly 
so that some areas of the skull appear less dense than 
other areas, as well as a spina bifida occulta. This is 
the oldest case of Lickenschddel to be reported in 
the literature and the only case reported in which a 
personality study was made of the patient. There is 
a 20-title bibliography—L. B. Heathers (Univ. 
Washington). 

152. Soeiro, L. N. Factores constitucionais e 
psicogéneos > er pervers6es sexuais. Aspectos 
clinicos e médico-forenses. (Constitutional and 
psychogenic factors in some sexual perversions; 
clinical and medicolegal aspects.) Med. contemp., 
1946, 64, 59-98.—The author demonstrates with 
cases the modern psychiatric approach to a causal 
understanding of 3 types of sexual perversion: homo- 
sexuality, zooerasty, and exhibitionism. These sex- 
ual perversions are seen determined not by the 
free will of the individuals but by a peculiar con- 
figuration of constitutional, physiogenic, and socio- 
genic factors. The sexually perverted are mentally 
ill through no fault of their own.—F. C. Sumner 
(Howard). 


153. Stevens, H. Psychiatric disorders of the 
senium. Clinics, 1946, 4, 1301-1321. 


154. Sturdevant, C. O. Residuals of combat 
induced anxiety. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 103, 
55-59.—Thirty-six patients whose past histories 
were relatively free of neurotic determinants, but 
who exhibited residual symptoms of combat induced 
anxiety (‘‘combat exhaustion”), were compared with 
a similar number of individuals who developed 
symptoms more typical of established psychoneu- 
rotic reactions while overseas. Symptom analysis 
showed little fixation of anxiety in the residual 
symptom group as compared with the psychoneu- 
rotic group whose symptoms followed established 
patterns. Treatment methods employed with the 
cases are discussed.—R. D. Weitz floduay City, 


N. J.). 

155. Teicher, M. L., & Singer, E. A report on the 
use of the Wechsler-Bellevue scales in an overseas 
— hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 103, 
1-93.—The test performance and subtest scatter 


were analyzed for 128 Negro and white soldiers. 
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On the bauis of these findings clinical diagnoses were 
offered for each case and compared with the psy- 
chiatric diagnosis. In 52% of the cases the diagnoses 
coincided markedly, in 8% to some degree, and in 
40% considerable difference was found. The new- 
ness of the procedure and the relative success to date 
warrant further investigation —R. D. Weitz (jersey 
City, N. J.). 


156. Thimann, J. Conditioned reflex treatment 
for alcohol addicts. Clin. Med., 1946, 53, 220-222. 


157. + & Price,G. M. Modern trends 
in the treatment of alcohol addicts. J. soc. Casework, 
1946, 27, 222-229.— R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 


158. Tiebout, H.M. Psychology and treatment of 
alcoholism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1946, 7, 214— 
227.—Clinical materials are cited to suggest that the 
nature of the alcoholic can best be understood if he 
is conceived of as a person who lives behind a barrier 
which separates him from the world. Treatment 
principles are: (1) the patient must suffer or feel 
anxiety about himself and his condition, (2) it is the 
impersonal pressures of reality which activate 
suffering, and (3) the immediate task of the therapist 
is to overcome the patient’s refusal, unwillingness, 
or inability to sense or feel these pressures of reality. 
—W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 


159. U. S. National Defense Research Com- 
mittee. The relation of National Research Council 
neurotic inventory scores and intelligence. Report 
to the Services No. 27: Sec. D-2, Fire Control. 
(OSRD, 1942; Publ. Bd., No. 34126.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 5. $1.00, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—Tests of emotional 
stability were made for use in the selection of 
specialists for key positions. Results of the tests, 
including a percentile curve, are contained in this 
report.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 


160. Viner, N. Treatment in mental disease; 
especially the psychoneuroses. Canad. Med. Ass. 
J., 1946, 55, 101-105.—The author criticizes the 
persistent bias of hospital authorities towards the 
organic or chemical character of all mental illness and 
towards mechanical or chemical therapy. Failure 
to recognize the psychogenic nature of certain kinds 
of mental illness, namely, the psychoneuroses, is 
evidenced in the experimentation in the organo- 
therapy of them by means of insulin shock, electro- 
shock, metrazol, lobotomy, or vitamins. An oc- 
casional cure by these means is effected in a way 
poorly understood. Only psychotherapy cures 
psychogenic conditions which are largely emotional 
maladjustments.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


161. Warner, N., Raymond, G. A., & Jones, H. M. 
The responses of patients in a naval hospital to 
occupational outlets. Occup. Ther., 1946, 25, 67-72. 
—This is an analysis of various factors influencing 
the response of 295 patients in a naval hospital to 
occupational outlets. The principal results are: (1) 
there is a definite inverse relationship existing be- 
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tween degree of psychoneurosis and response to 
occupational appeals; (2) there is a close relationship 
between the highest persistence rating and a low 
degree of psychoneurosis; (3) men 25 years or less of 
age respond more readily than older men; (4) men 
with jobs waiting for them and men with better 
education made better responses than others. (5) 
sixty-one per cent engaged in vocational rather than 
avocational pursuits; and (6) mental inertia was 
the predominant reason for lack of response.—G. S. 
Speer (illinois Inst. Tech.). 


162. Will, O. A., Jr. The value of the social serv- 
ice history in the detection of those psychiatrically 
unsuited for military service. Nav. med. Buill., 
Wash., 1946, 46, 1403-—1407.—Social service histories 
including items on family relationship, history of 
family mental illness, persistence of infantile traits, 
previous mental illness, etc., were taken on 500 
unselected psychotic enlisted patients at a naval 
hospital. Of the 500, 178 would have been rejected 
for service in the Navy on the basis of their social 
service histories. It is concluded that such histories 
would be a valuable adjunct to psychiatric examina- 
tion at induction centers.—R. O. Rouse (Yale). 


163. Wilson, J. W., & Miller, H. E. Delusion of 
parasitosis (acarophobia). Arch. Derm. Syph., 
Chicago, 1946, 54, 39-56.—For the terms acaro- 
phobia, parasitophobia and dermatophobia the 
authors would substitute the term delusion of 
parasitosis as more appropriate for designating that 

sychic state in which the patient believes his skin 
infested with some parasite. The condition is not a 
fear of being infested but rather a firm belief, a 
delusion, that one is actually infested. Delusion of 
parasitosis is the concern of the psychiatrist rather 
than of a dermatologist. The authors cite 51 cases 
(15 men and 36 women), mostly from the German 
literature but including a few of their own. The 
highest incidence is in the 6th decade. The pre- 
dominant symptom complained of was pruritus. 
Creeping, crawling, movement, biting, scratching, 
itching, sticking, digging, burning, irritation and 
simply aggravation were terms used by patients. 
The true delusion of parasitosis is a symptom- 
complex which may occur in the toxic psychoses, 
dementia praecox (paranoid type), involutional 
melancholia and paranoia, parancid co nditions. The 
prognosis is best in the group of patients with toxic 

psychosis, next best in the group with involutional 


melancholia, poor in the up with dementia 
praecox and practically ho 4 the frou. with 
ranoia and the paranoid states. The atolog- 


ist should refer to the psychiatrist patients suffering 
from delusion of parasitosis——-F. C. Sumner 
(Howard). 
164. Wortis, H., Silliman, L. R., Halpern, F., 
Se {F. F., & C. Studies of compulsive 
Part I. Case histories. Part Il. a 
ccologioal test results. New Haven, Conn.: Hill- 
Le 1946. Pp. 90. $1.00.—See 20: 157, 
1092, : 
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165. Zangwill, O. L. Some qualitative observa- 
Seren ee ne Dh eee Cee eres 
rit. J. Psychol., 1946, 37, 8-19.—The observations 
a: to the auditory-verbal memory span, rote 
learning, and recall of short stories. Impairment of 
verbal memory span and great difficulties in rote 
learning were consistently found in cases of language 
disability associated with focal lesions of the speech 
areas; these may long outlast the grosser symptoms 
of acute aphasic disorder. of pronounced 
neral memory impairment were found to have 
intact verbal memory span but greatly impaired 
verbal learning; substance recall (of stories) was 
ge enerally very defective and fabrication marked. 
hus defect of verbal learning in dysphasic cases may 
be syntactical in nature and closely associated with 
the primary disorder of symbolic formulation and 
expression. But in amnesic cases, the defect may be 
independent of language and due to general inability 
to organize consecutive responses into a unitary 
habit. Both rote and substance learning are equally 
affected in the amnesic syndrome, but the iatter is 
often well preserved in dysphasic conditions. Some 
impairment of verbal learning is common whatever 
the site of the lesion. A tendency to stereotyped 
error is noted especially with lesions of the frontal 
lobe.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


[See also abstracts 26, 96, 112, 166, 169, 220, 232, 
236, 251, 261, 281, 307, 317, 321. ] 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


166. Abenheimer, K. M. The diary of Vaslav 
per mee a patho-graphical study of a case of 
—=— hrenia. Psychoanal. Rev., 1946, 33, 257- 
284.—Fragments of Nijinsky’s diary are reproduced 
and described to portray his attitudes. Nijinsky is 
seen as a narcissistic individual who wanted un- 
questioning love and acceptance from all in order to 
avoid any need for being self-assertive or aggressive 
towards others.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 
167. Abrahamsen, D. Personality reaction to 
crime and disease. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1946, 104, 
80-83.—The general relationship between per- 
sonality and crime and personality and disease is 
similar; in both the patient has failed to make an 
adequate adjustment to life. Two case histories of 
offenders are presented in which the persons had 
psychosomatic complaints prior to their arrests. It 
was noted that the noncriminal members of an 
offender’s family showed a high frequency of psy- 
chosomatic complaints in those instances where the 
criminal himself showed none.—L. B. Heathers 
(Univ. Washington). 


based on the Minnesota Multiphasic 
and the Cornell Selectee Index. 


Psychiat., 1946, 103, 33-41.—This mma test 
was devised for group use. It lends itself to qualita- 
tive and ae & evaluation of personality, is 
easily administered and scored, has a high 
screening power. The test may be used for screening 
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at induction centers, for selection of flying poeee. 
pre-employment examinations, checking the p 
of neuropsychiatric patients, and as an aid in differ. 
ential diagnosis in certain types of cases—R. D. 
Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

169. Heuser, K..D. The psychopathic person- 
pant the Rorschach patterns of 28 cases. Amer. J. 

sychiat., 1946, 103, 105-112.—A clinical study of 

23 soldiers evidencing chopathic personality is 
presented to determine demonstrable components of 
the total personality that might be of diagnostic and 
clinical significance. On the basis of this investiga- 
tion 13 factors are enumerated which the author 
believes to be of value in the Rorschach picture of 
the psychopath.—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 


170. Leeper, R. Psychology of personality. Ann 
Arbor: Edwards, 1946. Pp. 167. $2.00.—The 
author holds that each individual has to face many 
important psychological problems in his everyday 
life and that common sense ye ay alone is not 
adequate to solve them. He also holds that an 
introductory course should be based on a job 
analysis of the present and future needs of students. 
The present text on personality is developed from 
these points of view. The 11 chapters cover the 
following topics: what personality is and how to 
study it; conceptual background of personality; 
motives; differences in motivation of well-adjusted 
and poorly adjusted persons; emotional motives; 
good vs. poor adjustment techniques; superior vs. 
defective personalities as to adjustment to reality; 
development of a superior personality; how to over- 
come personality faults; how to discern another's 
personality; and origins of conflicts between indi- 
viduals.— _M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


171. Shneidman, E.S. A short method of scoring 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1946, 10, 143—-145.—This method 
involves punching holes in various positions on the 
cards. No machinery is required. Detailed in- 
structions are given for using this technique which 
reduces scoring time to 10 minutes.—S. G. Dulsky 


(Personnel Inst., Chicago). 

172. Siegel, M.G. A description of the Rorschach 
method. Family, 1946, 27, 51-58.—The author 
presents a brief consideration of the basic principles 
of the Rorschach method in order to clarify the 
nature of the test. Its use as a gauge for the effec- 
tiveness of treatment as well as for diagnostic and 
prognostic purposes is pointed out. Consideration 
is made of the techniques involved in administering 
and scoring the test, specifically mentioning the 
significance of the various scoring categories. 
Emphasis is placed upon the use of this projective 
technique as a method which reveals the internal 
organization of the individual and the underlying 
Nt). of the personality —V. M. Stark (Jersey City, 

- per ne M. G. The Rorschach test in diag- 


Family, 1946, 27, 102-109.— 
A pwnd oy is oh col the Meet peects test asa diagnostic 
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tool in a test battery. The test can be used as an 
aid in discriminating between a neurosis and a 
psychosis, between a conversion hysteria and a 
genuine organic disease, between a neurosis and a 
primary behavior disorder, or between a schizoid 
personality and an active psychotic process. It also 
reveals to the therapist such significant factors as 
aggression or ssivity, flexibili or rigidity, 
quality of the affective reaction, hidden complexes, 
anxiety manifestations and the manner of coping 
with such anxiety. Two cases treated are appended. 
—V. M. Stark (Jersey City, N. J.). 

174. Tolman, R. S. Six years after: a study of 
predictions. J. consult. Psychol., 1946, 10, 154-160. 
—This study is an attempt to examine, in terms of 
the outcomes, the validity of psychological recom- 
mendations in the case of 305 applicants for proba- 
tion; 112 cases were incarcerated, leaving 193 that 
were followed up. Psychological prediction was 
confirmed in 70% of the cases. Factors offering 
difficulty in evaluation for predicting future behavior 
were: past record, intelligence level, alcoholic ten- 
dencies, and emotional instability—S. G. Dulsky 
(Personnel Inst., Chicago). 

175. Weinstock, H. L, & Watson, R. I. The 
usefulness of the Cornell Selectee Index at the 
neuropsychiatric unit of a naval center. 
Nao. med. Bull., Wash., 1946, 46, 1583-1588.—The 
Cornell Selectee Index was administered to a group 
of recruits who were also given the routine psy- 
chiatric examination. Recruits were placed on trial 
duty “for a period of some weeks” either because of 
scores on the Index or because of psychiatric inter- 
view findings. The psychiatrists did not see the 
Index scores until their judgment, based on the 
interview, had been recorded. Of 212 recruits placed 
on trial duty, 52 were discharged. Clinical impres- 
sion alone selected 14 of these, Index scores alone 
selected 8, and there was agreement on 30 of the 
cases. During this period, 31 recruits who were not 
picked up by either test were also discharged for 
neuropsychiatric reasons. ‘‘The total score of the 
Cornell Selectee Index contributes almost nothing to 
identification of men discharged ... for neuro- 
psychiatric reasons.” Recommendations for re- 
vision of the questionnaire are included.—R. 0. 
Rouse (Yale). 


[See also abstracts 131, 142, 149, 261. ] 
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176. Acheson, E. L. Psychology’s contribution 
to the child in the church. Relig. Educ., 1946, 41, 
270-275.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

177. Adams, C.R. The ction of adjustment 
in marriage. Educ. psyc Measmt, 1946, 6, 185— 
193.—Tests purporting to predict happiness adjust- 
ment in marriage were given to 100 men and 100 
women prior to marriage. After an average of 2.36 
years marriage the husbands and wives inde- 
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dently completed questionnaires measuring ad- 
justment or happiness in marriage. Certain tenta- 
tive conclusions are drawn on the basis of product 
moment correlations of adjustment scores and 
premarital test scores.—S. Wapner (Brooklyn). 


178. Alexander, C. A correlation between age 
and antipathy. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 23, 229-231.— 
Through interviews with children and adults the 
author gathered records of antipathies. Thirty-six 
of these were printed on questiorinaires which were 
filled in and returned by 716 people with an age 
range of 10 to 50 years. “The correlation between 
antipathy and age was found to be only — .06.” 
os related to the sense of hearing and to the 
tactile sense show a steady decrease from 10 to 30 
years of age. Antipathies related to sight increased 
slightly after 30.—V. Nowlés (lowa). 


179. Alexander, C. Is antipathy the antithesis of 
- ampere J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 23, 233-236.— 

he relation between antipathy and sympathy is 
discussed.— V. Nowlis (Iowa). 


180. Allport, F. H., & Simpson, M. M. Broad- 
casting to an enemy country: what appeals are 
effective, and why. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 23, 217- 
224.—“ During the first three weeks of April, 1942, 
approximately 30 Syracuse University students (one- 
third of them men . . .) listened to Axis broadcast 
materials in 14 half-hour sessions. . . . A script was 
made of the recordings before their presentation . . . 
[and ] was marked off by double vertical lines to 
indicate the separate points or ‘theses’ presented by 
the Axis spokesman. . . . At the end of the pre- 
sentation of each thesis there was a tap of a hammer; 
and the subjects recorded their degree of acceptance 
or rejection of the point. . . .”” Of the 286 theses, 
there were 9 which were accepted to some degree; 
these were in the general argumentative category, 
defeatism, which was also the category most used 
by this Axis propaganda. Theses in the other 4 
general categories (division, derogation of our war 
aims and methods, destiny, and Axis ennoblement) 
were rejected. A set for noncritical listening yielded 
higher acceptance scores than did a set for critical 
listening, except for those theses with highest 
acceptance value. Recommendations are made for 
counterpropaganda.— V. Nowlis (Iowa). 


181. Benson, L. E. Mail surveys can be valuable. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1946, 10, 234-241.—"Since its 
foundation in 1935, the American Institute of 
Public Opinion has gained considerable experience in 
the use of mail ballots in opinion polling.” On the 
basis of this experience the advantages and dis- 
advantages of mail surveys are first summarized 
and then discussed with data. “Mail surveys can 
— valuable in many research problems, if their 
imitations are known, and their results properly 
understood and correctly interpreted."—H. F. 
Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


182. Bentley, M. Life with and without institu- 
tional guidance. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 382- 


400.—The author describes in general terms the repre- 
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sentative marks and stages of living, i.e., those 


common to all sane individuals in a given h of life. 
Childhood and adolescence have al y been so 
described; the current sum deals with the 
middie and end years. During the middle years, 
social institutions play a larger role in more areas 
than in almost any other period. The tectonic 
functions of the body are close to their optimum at 
the start of this period, though their efficiency soon 
declines at a gradually accelerating rate. The 
inquisitive activities can also be depended upon. 
The present state of world chaos loads individuals 
in the responsible middle years with extraordinary 
ressures to develop even more adequate institutions 
or handling social relationships. Old age consists 
essentially in “the retirement of the organism from 
active commerce with the institutional implements 
of living.” The psychological effects of this retire- 
ment are discussed; particularly important is the 
capacity of the individual realistically to anticipate 
this impending change in his life and to envision 
death.—D. E. Johannsen (Tufts). 


183. Berelson, B., & Salter, P. J. Majority and 
minority Americans: an analysis of e fiction. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1946, 10, 168-190.—A sample 
of 185 short stories randomly selected from those in 
8 widely read magazines during the years 1937 and 
1943 was analy to show the presence and nature 
of differential treatment accorded to various ethnic 
groups. Nonhyphenated Americans appeared dis- 
proportionately more often and in a better light than 
hyphenated ones, and the former appéared to 
‘‘deserve” their better status. Minority group and 
foreign characters were described stereotypically. 
Anglo-Saxon and Nordic Americans were treated 
better than other hyphenated groups, and straight 
“Americans” were treated best of all. Thus the 
prejudices and stereotypes attached to minority 
problems appeared in the fiction, but these problems 
as such were not seriously and directly presented.— 
H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


184. Bodman, F. Social maturity test. J. ment. 
Sct., 1946, 92, 532-541.—Study of children whose 
SQ on the Vineland Social Maturity Scale differs 
from their IQ shows that social capacity may be 

recociously stimulated and developed with resulting 
ees ing social or physical or neurotic. It is 
suggested that Doll’s scale measures an innate 
factor and that SQ’s lower than 85 are associated 
with difficulties in behavior, neurotic symptom, or 
psychosomatic symptom. Two additional uses of 
the scale are suggested: measuring of improvement 
after treatment and determining whether a child is 
mature enough to leave a special school or class for 


work, for which an SQ of 70 is ny, KY as a rough 
measure.—W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 


oan eine odin Ba pee a. Soe 
ology to x ig. Educ., . 
269.—G. S. Speer (illinois Inst. Tech.). ¢ 


186. Camp A. a public attitudes; 
a ieee y: soc. Issues, 1 2, No. 2, 58-66. 























—The value of polls depends y on the validity 
of the polling techniques. Polling techniques are 
more predictive for elections than for legislation. 
The percentage figures of the result also fail to show 
what will occur in action, since certain opinions cast 
more weight than others. With these limitations 
the results of a well-organized survey are of value 
to all who need information about people.—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 


187. C t, D. Public opinion and 
democratic leadership. J. soc. Issues, 1946, 2, No. 2, 
23-32.—Public opinion polls aid to relate adminis- 
tration and the public to one another on certain 
topics, but in regard to others the public is not 
competent to pass judgment. When asked to do so, 
public judgment is made in terms of whether the 
issues are seen in a context of desired or undesired 
ends. Polls also have limited value in predicting 
future states of affairs, since opinion is only a single 
factor in a changing complex. If these limitations 
be recognized, opinion poils may still be helpful to 
public relations.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 


188. Dunlap, KE. Religion: its function in human 


life; a study of religion from the point of view of 
psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946. Pp. 
xi + 362. $3.50.—‘“It is the purpose of this book 


to present religion as a normal product of man’s 
conscious processes: his desires, his fears, and 
especially his planning for future contingencies.” 
The author stresses the treatment of the religious 
processes of normal life and subordinates that of 
‘pathological” features (conversion, repentance, 
etc.). The role of religion in the different cultures is 
discussed. The conclusion is reached that religion 
exercises functions which are served by no other 
institution. Specific topics include the following: 
the evolution of divinities; the role of desire in 
religion; religion and the food supply; protective and 
other primary desires in religion; religious symbol- 
ism; funerary praxes and rituals; sin; and initiation, 
proselytism, and conversion. 135-item bibliography. 
— F. Heider (Smith). 


189, Eagleson, O.'W. Students’ reactions to their 

iven-names. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 23, 187-195.— 

he reactions of 334 Negro women college students 
to a list of 16 questions are analyzed in terms of the 
percentage liking or disliking their given names, the 
percentage concealing or changing disliked names, 
the reasons for satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
— names, and the ways in which the subjects 
elt that their given names had affected them.— 
H. H. Nowlis (lowa). 


190. M., & Morgan, D. H. Adjustment of 
adolescent : ters of employed women to family 
life. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 219-233.—A family 


adjustment questionnaire, “Home Life,” by L. 
Stott, was given to 302 girls in grades 9 and 10, from 
both rural and urban communities in Missouri. 
Half of these subjects had mothers who worked 
away from home. The average adjustment score of 
these girls was significantly poorer than that of those 
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whose mothers did not work outside the home.— 
EZ. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


191. Ferguson, L. W. The sociological validity of 
Social Attitude Scale No. I: Religionism. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 23, 197-204.—The previously 
reported validity of .92 of the Primary Social Atti- 
tude Scale No. I is inherent in the operations b 
which the scale was derived and is wholly statistical. 
Further evidence of validity may be found in various 
comparisons of attitude scores of groups of professed 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish students. Predic- 
tions that the Religionism scale would yield larger 
differences between the groups than 2 other scales 
and that differences between Catholic and Jewish 
students should be most pronounced were sub- 
stantiated. Use of 9 new scoring keys reflecting 
ideological differences between Catholics and Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants, and Protestants and 
Jews yielded new scores with average reliabilities 
between .55 and .85, with reliabilities of scores based 
on items in the Religionism scale higher than those 
based on the Primary Social Attitude Scales Nos. II 
and III. Catholic-Jewish scores were more reliable 
than Catholic-Protestant or Protestant-Jewish 
scores. The various sets of ‘‘religious’’ scores all 
correlate highly with the factor of “‘religionism” 
but not nearly so well for the other 2 scales. “In 
every comparison made the results are found to be 
entirely in accord with prior expectation,’ and 
thereby considerable support is lent to the contention 
that the Primary Social Attitude Scale No. I pos- 
sesses a type of validity that has more than nominal 
statistical significance —H. H. Nowlis (Iowa). 


192. Gamble, C. J. The deficit in the birthrate of 
college graduates. Human Fertility, 1946, 11, 41- 
47.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


193. Gordon, O. B. Psychology accents the 
Christian education of adults. Relig. Educ., 1946, 
41, 284-290.—Fundamental conclusions of psy- 
chology regarding drives, satisfaction seeking, per- 
sonality growth, and individual differences are 
paces ES in relation to adult religious education.— 
G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


194. Greifzu, W. Spiel und Arbeit. So sy- 
chologische Untersuchungen an Kindern es 
Dorfes. (Play and work; sociopsychological study 
of children of a village). Beitr. Jugendk., 1942, 2.— 
[Abstracted review: original not seen.] Informal 
observations of 277 children in a rural community 
were made and utilized for analysis by means of 
numerous tables (28 age groups, 150 observations 
for each.) The results are discussed in comparison 
with similar studies by Ch. Bihler and H. Hetzer. 
In a rural environment, the connection between 
play and work appears particularly close. Through 
the close association between environment and 
individual, the forms of play often signify the forms 
of work. Thus the child early grows into useful 
work. The constancy of the mode of life in a rural 
environment enhances the value of the observations. 
—R. Lassner (Training School, Vineland, N. J.). 
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195. Hanchett, G. Attitude toward the British: 
Churchill and the war effort. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 
23, 143-162.—Groups of 31 statements regarding 
Churchill and 30 statements on attitudes of Ameri- 
cans toward the British war effort were each ar- 
ran in A and B forms and were presented, in 
various successions and combinations, to groups of 
history, psychology, engineering, and Ithaca college 
students and a varied group of Ithaca citizens. 
Results are based only on favorable and unfavorable 
attitudes toward the British in the 2 special cases of 
attitudes toward Churchill and the war effort and 
indicate only general trends. They indicate Ameri- 
cans think most favorably of Churchill in a context 
of his promotion of the war effort. Tentative scores 
on the 2 attitudes are relatively close for the group 
as a whole, although scores on each by the same 
individual may vary considerably. The citizens 

roup show highest average scores favorably to 
hurchill, the Ithaca college students the lowest. 
Citizens and engineers show highest percentage of 
endorsement on a greater number of items than other 
groups. Conviction or agreement is strongest among 
men. Most indecision is shown by women. Fairly 
even spread on certain items as well as bunching 
toward the middle indicates topics on which opinion 
is not crystallized. Several possible implications of 
these trends are presented.—H. H. Nowlis (lowa). 

196. Hebb, D.O. Behavioral differences between 
male and female chimpanzees. Bull. Canad. 
psychol. Ass., 1946, 6, 56-58.—Twenty-two female 
and 8 male chimpanzees were each observed in their 
reactions to 120 standard contacts with men, some of 
whom acted “casually,” some “timidly,” and some 
“boldly.” The results are analyzed at 3 levels: 
“(1) in terms of narrow categories of individual 
acts ... ; (2) in terms of broader categories of 
acts which have apparently the same social sig- 
nificance; and (3) in terms of relationships, in time, 
between acts belonging in one of the broader cate- 
gories and acts belonging in another.” Definite sex 
differences appear, and it may be said that in general 
“the male appears to be a fighter and bluffer, but 
can be bluffed; the female may be treacherous, but is 
harder to bluff consistently.”"—F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

197. Heyle, B. C. Relativism again. J. Aesthet., 
1946, 5, No. 1, 54-61.—A plea is made for psy- 
chological relativism, the view “that value judg- 
ments are largely conditioned by individual attitudes, 

rticular social groups and specific civilizations.” 

his position is differentiated from subjectivism and 
absolutism.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


198. Janowitz, M. German reactions to Nazi 
atrocities. Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 52, 141-146:— 
A systematic interrogation of about 100 civilians, 
representing a rough cross section of the German 
population in the Western zone, was carried on to 
determine the effect of a campaign by the military 
government to develop a sense of collective re- 
sponsibility for results of National Socialism, 
especially for atrocities in concentration camps. 
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Results indicate: (1) although Germans were aware 
of the existence and function of the camps they did 
not know the details or extent; (2) almost uni- 


versally, the individual German projects responsi- 
bility upon the Nazi party or the 8. 3; (3) no guilt 
feelings or feelings of coresponsibility were produced 
by discussion; fs) even anti-Nazis felt that the 
campaign was politically ineffective—some felt that 
the Western Allies’ stress on collective guilt made the 
Germans more receptive to the “‘friendly’’ attitude 
of Russian propaganda, while others felt that the 
attempt of the military government to distinguish 
sharply between party members and nonparty 
members ran counter to the attempts to develop a 
sense of collective responsibility among the German 
people.—D. L. Glick (Tulane). 


199. Katz, D. The interpretation of survey 
findings. J. soc. Issues, 1946, 2, No. 2, 33-44.— 
Among the sources of error in opinion pdlling are: 
substitution of opinion-finding for a fact-finding 
survey; use of an improper sample; failure to dis- 
tinguish between crystallized and uncrystallized 
opinion; failure to see opinion in its context of 
values; misrepresentation of findings by portraying 
a selected case as typical; and failure of parts of a 
representative totality to be representative as parts. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 


200. Lauwerys, J. A. La situation mondiale, 
source de conflits chez la jeunesse. (The world 
situation, a source of conflictsin youth.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1946, 104, 471.—The world situation in 
which the Samoan child grows up without conflict 
is wholly unlike that in which children grow up in 
civilized countries. In Europe material, affective, 
rational, and supernatural needs of adolescents fail 
of satisfaction. In England the situation has been 
much better for youth than on the Continent in 
respect to food, employment, and enrollment in 
youth movements having a heroic aim. The whole- 
some development of youth demands a_ world 
situation which assures to them a feeling of security 
and stability and which satisfies their need for an 
ideal.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


201. Ligon, E. M. Contribution of psychology to 
religious education. Relig. Educ., 1946, 41, 257- 
265.—The psychological laws of attitude formation 
must be applied to religious education if it is to form 
character. The most significant of these concepts 
are: that teaching a particular attitude is very 
difficult, that there are individual and group differ- 
ences, and that the child is a function of all the 
forces which are brought to bear upon him.—G. S. 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

202. Link, H.C. The Psychological Corporation’s 
Index of Public Opinion. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 
297—309.—This, the fourteenth in a series of surveys, 
involved 5,000 interviews obtained by 479 inter- 
viewers in 125 cities and towns. “All interviews 
were made in the home, but only one in a family. 
Half were made with women, half with men. The 
interviews were distributed by four socio-economic 
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groups. . . . This distribution was made in accord- 
ance with the socio-economic maps in each locality 
according to which the local supervising psychologist 
assigned the calls to be made by streets and blocks. 
The great differences between the thinking of these 
various socio-economic groups are shown in some 
of the tables.” —H. Hill {Indiana). 


203. Manson, M. P., & Grayson, H. M. Why 
2,276 American soldiers in the Mediterranean 
Theatre of Operation were absent without leave, 
deserted, or misbehaved before the enemy. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1946, 103, 50-54.—Analyses were made 
of 2,276 general prisoners, white and Negro, con- 
cerning the 3 most frequently committed military 
offenses: AWOL, desertion, and misbehavior before 
the enemy. The prisoners gave 35 types of reasons 
for their offenses. These were condensed into 5 
major categories: neuropsychiatric, hedonistic, phy- 
sical, military, and. miscellanéous. Significant 
differences in reasons given were revealed between 
Negro and white groups. Significant differences 
were also revealed in the misbehavior group for 
neuropsychiatric and miscellaneous reasons. Of all 
reasons given by the prisoners to explain their 
offenses the neuropsychiatric factors predominated. 
—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

204. Marcuse, F. L., & Bitterman, M. E. Notes 
on the results of Army intelligence testing in World 
War I. Science, 1946, 104, 231-232.—It has been 
argued that although data from the Army Alpha 
test should not be relied upon too strongly in making 
statements regarding the relative intellectual status 
of Negroes and whites because this test depends so 
much upon educational factors, greater reliance can 
be placed upon the Army Beta scores inasmuch as 
these are presumably not influenced by educational 
and socioeconomic status to so great a degree as the 
Alpha scores. Rank order correlations between 
median Beta scores for the various states and median 
Alpha scores, annual educational expenditures and 
per capita income range between .50 and .81. The 
order of magnitude of the coefficients for white and 
Negroes with respect to these measures are com- 
parable. Such data probably most reasonably 
warrant the conclusion that Beta scores, like Alpha 
scores, reflect cultural factors concomitant with the 
socioeconomic levels of the states-——F. A. Mote 
(Wisconsin). 


205. Meerloo, A. M. Aftermath of peace; 
chological essays. New York: International 
niversities Press, 1946. Pp. 218. $2.50.—Here 
are 9 essays by a Dutch psychoanalyst who survived 
the occupation of his homeland. They are the 
application of analytic concepts to current problems. 
The essays cover the following subjects: treason 
and traitors, a study of their inner motivation; 
hatred and collective hatred, analysis of the factors 
relating particularly to anti-Semitism; aspects of 
fear, survey of types of defense reactions to fear; 
problems of displaced people, the response types to 
confinement and the methods of handling the re- 
leased and returned; some problems of children, the 
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differential effects of war at varying ages; some 
mental aftermaths of occupation, namely apathy, 
suspicion and increased aggressiveness; Saint Bu- 
reaucratius—the attitudes common in government 
servants; magic fear and atomic power, a plea for 
mastering postwar fears; the feeling of justice, ob- 
servations concerning the relation of the individual 
to the law; and psychological warfare—psychological 
peacefare, a proposal to utilize psychological tech- 
niques to maintaining peace—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
(Bennington). B: 

206. Moloney, J.C. On Oriental stoicism. Amer. 
» is Psychiat., 1946, 103, 60-64.—A study of the 
behavior responses of the Oriental indicates that he 
is different from the Occidental. He is able to 
maintain a traditional tranquillity in the face of 
trials and tribulations which prove disturbing to the 
Occidental. It is generally supposed that the 
flatness of affect is achieved through studied and 
energetic suppression of feeling. However, energy 
is indestructible and ordinarily, when suppressed, 
forces its way into physiological pathways neither 
designed nor adapted to its use. Hence psycho- 
somatic complaints result. With the Okinawa 
Oriental failing to manifest psychosomatic illness, 
the author concludes that he is different and recom- 
mends further research in this vein—R. D. Weitz 
(Jersey City, N. J.). 

207. Morlan, G. K. One aspect of Hartmann’s 
review of Human Nature and Enduring Peace. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 23, 225-228.—A criticism of 
the review is offered. (See also 19: 3438.)—V. 
Nowlis (Iowa). 

208. Nielsen, W. A. Attitude research and 
government. J. soc. Issues, 1946, 2, No. 2, 2-13.— 
Public opinion research as an aid to planning and 
appraising governmental programs began in the 
thirties but blossomed during the war. Organiza- 
tions with similar objectives existed also in Japan 
and Germany but were powerless to alter govern- 
mental policy, perhaps due to intolerance of criticism 
on the part of totalitarian regimes. Though govern- 
ment is curtailing this kind of work now, its value 
has just begun to be recognized. L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
(Bennington). 

209. Patrick, C. Relation between government 
and the status of women. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 23, 
163-174.—The legal rights of women, considered as 
an index to the attitudes and ideals of women toward 
matters of authority and individual freedom, in the 
U. S., Great Britain, Sweden, and Russia in 1920-39, 
are compared with those of the women in the Weimar 
Republic. A score of + 1 is given if a given law 
supports the independence of woman as an individ- 
ual, and a score of 0 for the reverse. Totals for each 
country are obtained by adding the scores for laws 
affecting both married and single women and for 
those afectin only married women. Results indi- 
cate that although certain general economic and 
political rights for women were similar in all of the 
governments, married women in the German Re- 
public had almost none of the social and economic 
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rights of wives of other countries. It is su 
that, in a country where a married woman few 
rights, she is more willing to submit to authority and 
more prone to train her children to accept the 
dictates of a leader. The subordinate ition of 
married women in the German Republic is thus 
considered a large factor in the change from republi- 
can to Nazi form of government. The author 
concludes: ‘‘If democratic principles are to be firmly 
established in conquered countries, men and women 
should be given equal rights.” 28 references.— 
H. H. Nowks (lowa). 

210. Peel, E. A. A new method for analyzing 
aesthetic preferences: some theoretical considera- 
tions. Psychometrika, 1946, 11, 129-137.—The 
aesthetic preferences of a group of persons are ob- 
tained from their orders of sets of pictures and 
patterns according to “liking.” The same pictures 
are ordered independently a a team of experts, 
according to certain artistic criteria such as natural- 
ism, composition, color, rhythm, etc. The orders of 
preference and orders according to criteria are 
compared by correlation and matrices of correlation 
formed from (1) correlations between the persons’ 
orders of preference; (2) correlations between the 
orders of preference and orders according to artistic 
criteria; and (3) correlations between the criterion 
orders. These matrices are symbolized by R,, R,, 
and R&,, respectively, and combined to form a single 
matrix.—(Courtesy Psjchomeirika). 

211. Peller, S. World reconstruction and the 
concept of distribution of mental abilities in races, 
nations, and social strata. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 23, 
175—186.—Both animal experimentation and studies 
on twins give a definite answer to the theory of the 
lasting mental superiority of certain groups over 
others which is basic to the nazi-fascist philosophy. 
The author seeks an answer to the problem in terms 
of a mathematical analysis of statistical data pre- 
sented in various studies of parental-filial relation- 
ship presented in the literature. He adopts the 
thesis that after m generations of strictly assortative 
mating within each of 2 isolates—one from mani- 
festly talented and one from manifestly untalented 
parts of the same population—both isolates will 
exhibit an equal distribution of talent, and a eugenic 
policy or social conditions favorable to detection and 
promotion of talent disturb the equilibrium of the 
proportion of talented to untalented in the nth 
generation only temporarily. The results of deduc- 
tions, disproving the opinion that a social group at 
the present | geen Lm, | inferior is also genetically 
inferior and suggesting that the same holds for 
comparisons of natures as a whole, are applied to 
problems of postwar world reconstruction.—H. H. 
Nowlis (Iowa). 

212. W. The selectee and his com- 

ts. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 103, 79-86.— 

er 20,000 selectees were subjected to a question- 
naire study regarding complaints. An attempt was 
made to group questions forming symptom com- 
plexes and those having psychiatric inter-relation- 
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ships. Morale as a factor in a reduction is 
discussed.— R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

213. Ruckmick, C.A. The nature of the rhythmic 
experience. Proc. Music Teach. nat. Ass., 1945, 79- 
89.—The experiencing of rhythmic patterns is a phe- 
nomenon often employing several sense modalities 
and is probably peculiar to humans. In order to be 
complete the rie experience needs more than 
one rendition a unit measure as a stimulating 

ttern. The experience is grounded in time. 

ntial characteristics are ‘‘the tendency of group- 
ing separate items of experience into unitary wholes,”’ 
transposability, and the ability to make order out of 
chaos and monotony.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


214. Sherman, A. W., Jt. Emancipation status of 
college students. J. genet. Psychol., 1946, 68, 171- 
180—A questionnaire of 60 items was constructed 
to measure emancipation from parents of university 
students of both sexes. Answers were obtained from 
238 men and 200 women students, ranging in age 
from 17 to 24. Corrected odd-even reliability was 
found to be .82. A comparison of the responses of 
the extreme quartile groups based on total score 
showed that 59 of the 60 items discriminated be- 
tween the groups. The most emancipated group 
was composed of 72% men and 28% women. It 
was somewhat higher on the A.C.E. examination, 
was slightly older, and had been at college slightly 
longer than other groups. Relatively few of the 
more emancipated group were only children. It is 
concluded that “future studies of this problem 
might more profitably be concerned with the rela- 
tionship of the child to the parents and to their 
methods of control.” 27 references.—R. B. Ammons 
(Denver). 

215. Waters, E. N. Report of the Committee on 
Library Resources. Proc. Music Teach. nat. Ass., 
1945, 173-181.—This article contains a_ short 
bibliographical section on psychology, aesthetics, and 
physics.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


216. Weaver, P. Using psychological insights in 
the religious education of adolescents and young 
adults. Relig. Educ., 1946, 41, 276-283.—After 
reviewing psychological studies of attitude and of 
religion, the author brings together the implications 
of these studies in a su ted program of religious 
education.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

217. Wight, F. S. The revulsions of Goya: sub- 
conscious communications in the etchings. J. 
Aesthet., 1946, 5, No. 1, 1-28.—Three sets of etch- 
inges—the Caprices, the Disasters of War, and the 
Proverbs—are interpreted in terms of psychoanalytic 
theory.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

218. Zipf, G. EK. Some determinants of the 
circulation of information. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 
59, 401-421.—It is hypothecated that “as in- 
ormation ‘flows’ through the channels of com- 
munication its value to the recipient decreases in 
ge to his distance from the news-source.” 

theory has been tested empirically with (1) 
obituary notices from 30 cities in the New York 
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Times, (2) news items from 48 cities in the Chicago 
Tribune, (3) the circulations of these papers in 
proportion to the distance from the cities of publica- 
tion, (4) telephone m between cities, and (5) 
telegrams. he total number of obituaries, news 


items, etc., were plotted logarithmically on the 
ordinate against the logarithm of P,P:/D on the 
abscissa. (FP; and P; are the populations of the two 


cities, and D is the shortest work-distance between 
them.) The slopes of the lines of best fit were 
.90 + .43, .83 + .51, and .73 + .32, for the obi- 
tuaries, news items, and circulation respectively, 
which are felt to approximate the expected slope of 
1.00 closely enough to substantiate the hypothesis, 
though certain factors, e.g., wartime conditions, may 
modify the relationship in specific instances.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Tufts). 


[See also abstracts 38, 51, 85, 106, 113, 144, 224, 
332. 
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219. Corsini, R. A study of certain attitudes of 

son inmates. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1946, 37, 
132-140.—A questionnaire was given to 50 convicts 
at the time of their release. These questions related 
to their attitudes toward prison and their estimates 
of its effects. A majority stated that they had been 
benefited and had come to understand themselves 
better during their incarceration. Responses to 
questions dealing with prison conditions and those 
indicating expectations after prison showed fair 
degrees of acceptance of the present and some 
optimism for the future. Students seeking to predict 
answers to these questions were mainly unsuccessful. 
—L. M. Hanks, - (Bennington). 


220. Fernandes, B. Imputabilidade penal dos 
doentes e anormais mentais. (Penal culpability of 
the mentally ill and abnormal.) Med. contemp., 
1946, 64, 31-55.—The author urges a modernization 
of the 1896 Penal Code of Portugal with respect to 
the definition of culpability and _ responsibility. 
This modernization should take the form of a 

ychiatrization. ar gery | to the Code culpability 

inges upon the question of free determination of the 
will and of the consciousness of one’s own acts. The 
Code holds that insanity is proof of inculpability, and 
inculpability exempts from punishment. Op 
to such notions, the author contends (1) for a 
deterministic rather than a “free will’ ‘approach to 
the origination of all acts; (2) for a replacement of the 
antiquated notion of punitive vengeance with the 
idea of the safety of society; (3) acts which are 
dangerous to society may be committed either with 
or without consciousness of the acts, either with or 
without free exercise of will; (4) perpetrators of such 
socially dangerous acts should be segregated from 
society permanently if irremediable or temporarily 
if remediable; (5) mental defectives, psychopaths, 
and the mentally ill with lucid intervals such as 
epileptics, alcoholics, yee. and schizothymes 
may or may not be gerous to society; and (6) 
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whether an individual is dangerous to society should 

be left to the determination of a commission of 
chiatrists having the pag meme to examine the 

interned individual.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


221. Fox, V. Intelligence, race, and age as selec- 
tive factors in crime. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1946, 
37, 141-152.—The population of a southern Michi- 
gan prison on an arbitrarily chosen day was statis- 
tically analyzed to determine the relation of age, 
intelligence, and race to type of crime. On these 
bases, significant differences were found between the 
group classified under a particular crime and the 
prison as a whole. For example burglary was com- 
mitted mainly by younger people; “drunken” and 
“disorderly” was mainly a sentence for Caucasians, 
and automobile theft was a crime chosen by the more 
intelligent than the average element of the popula- 
tion. The selective force of these factors as regards 
crime was felt to mirror important differences in 
social structure.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 


222. Gregor, A. Die Bedeutung der Psychopathie 
fiir die Friihkriminalitit. (The significance of 
psychopathy in delinquency.) Allg. Z. Psychiat., 
1943, 120, No. 3/4.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen.] Statistics in delinquency during war 
conditions prove again the great contribution of 
psychopathy. Psychopaths show the greatest rate of 
recidivism. Other recidivists, when more closely 
scrutinized, cannot be considered entirely normal 
either, comprising as they do superficial, frivolous, 
schizoid, introverted individuals, etc. Yet psycho- 
pathy is not the sole determinant of criminality 
Whether persons so predisposed turn to crime, 
depends upon intelligence, drives and environmental 
— Lassner (Training School, Vineland, 
N. J.). 

223. Hakeem, M. Service in the armed forces 
and criminality. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1946, 37, 
120—-131.—Seeking evidence to test the idea that 
military training predisposes persons toward crim- 
inality in civilian life, a group of veterans and non- 
veterans admitted to a penitentiary were compared. 
The only significant difference between the groups 
was a smaller proportion of Negro veterans. No 
differences were found as regards previous criminal 
record or type of crime. These data, while limited, 
show no evidence of criminalistic orientation result- 
ing from military experiences.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
(Bennington). 


224. Matthew, A.V. Crime—some social aspects. 
Indian J. soc. Work, 1946, 7, 19-27.—The author 
discusses criminogenic aspects of the following social 
factors: maladjustment in school, bad companions, 
amusements (motion pictures and gambling), the 
newspaper, religion, alcoholism, politics, legislation, 
and war. These social causes of crime plus the high 
frequency of recidivism in juvenile delinquents mean 
that, in the prevention of crime, the point of attack 
should be not so much in adjusting individuals to 
society as in adjusting society to individuals. With 
respect to treatment of actual offenders, it is sug- 
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gested that self-respect, self-confidence, and a whole- 
some reconstruction of their lives be encouraged.— 
F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


[See also abstracts 167, 174, 203. ] 
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225. Birren, J. E., & Fisher, M. B. Further 
studies on the prediction of a to sea- 
sickness by a motion sickness questionnaire. (Bur. 
Med. Surg., 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 23069.) Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 26. 
$0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—The validity of 
the questionnaire was studied by comparing the 
questionnaire scores of 150 officers and men with sea 
experience on a destroyer escort. A person ranked 
himself as somewhat more susceptible to seasickness 
than did his associates. About 10% of the 150 men 
were indicated as highly susceptible. An individual's 
questionnaire score correlated more highly with his 
own estimate of susceptibility to seasickness than 
with other persons’ estimates of his susceptibility. 
Elimination of this 10 per cent would have reduced 
the proportion of susceptibles from 10 in 100 to 
about Sin 100. The questionnaire is believed to have 
sufficient validity and reliability to be of value in 
screening out persons who would be severely affected 
by seasickness. There is no clear evidence that 
personality disorders are characteristically associated 
with susceptibility to seasickness. Questionnaire 
forms are attached.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

226. Bixler, H. R. Emotional factors in safety. 
Tex. Personnel Rev., 1946, 5, No. 2, 25-29.—Re- 
printed from Personnel Journal, 1946, 25, 9-14.— 
G. S. Speer (illinois Inst. Tech.). 


227. Cohen, L., & Strauss, L. Time study and the 
fundamental nature of manual skill. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1946, 10, 146-153.—The major purpose of 
this experiment was to test organized labor's con- 
tention that the leveling method (a procedure for 
normalizing the skill and effort of the particular 
worker time-studied) does not adequately reflect 
the actual gain or loss of time by operators working 
with different degrees of skill and effort. A highly 
repetitive manual operation was studied by motion 
pictures and each of the 21 operators rated for skill 
and effort by 3 observers. It is concluded that 
superior skill manifests itself not only as greater 
speed of performance of basic operations, but also 
improvement of the series of basic operations per- 
formed. Implications for worker selection are 
discussed.— S. G. Dulsky (Personnel Inst., Chicago). 


228. Cook, T. W., & Fisher, K. C. CAORG 
experiments on training, Jan. '44 to Oct. 45. Bull. 
Canad. psychol. Ass., 1946, 6, 53-55.—One problem 
studied by the Canadian Army Operational Re- 
search Group was the evaluation and improvement 
of methods for training tank and anti-tank gunners. 
Performance and knowledge were assessed by 
observation on the practice range, rating by in- 
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structors, and administration of a standard objective 
examination. Comparisons of experimental and 
control ups were made in studies involving: (a) 
1-handed vs 2-handed manipulation of controls, (b) 
a specially constructed training for receiving and 
carrying out fire orders, (c) a new method of teaching 
correction of stoppages on the .30 Browning machine 

n, (d) interference effects between the gun drills 
or 6 pr. and 17 pr. anti-tank guns.— F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

229. Davis, K. The need for research in indus- 
trial relations and personnel ement. Tex. 
Personnel Rev., 1946, 5, No. 2, 5-10.—G. S. Speer 
(Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


230. Frederiksen, N. Validity of an experimental 
battery of aptitude tests at the Ordnance and Gun- 
nery schools, Washington Navy Yard. (OSRD, 
1944; Publ. Bd., No. 13299.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 36. .50, micro- 
film; $3.00, photostat.—The purpose of this research 
was to study the value of various types of aptitude 
tests for predicting service school grades in order to 
determine the type of tests which should be included 
in the basic classification test battery. An experi- 
mental battery of 11 tests, which included a verbal 
test, tests of quantitative ability, spatial relations 
tests, and tests of mechanical aptitude, was ad- 
ministered to entering classes in Gunner’s Mate, 
Fire Controlman, and Rangefinder Operator schools 
at the Navy Yard in Washington, D. C.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


231. Gerstell, R. A new test for demonstrating 
the effects of milder degrees of anoxia. Final report. 
(Bur. Med. Surg., 1946; Publ. Bd., No. 23071.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 18. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—Seven 
essentials of effective tests for demonstrating the 
effects of anoxia are listed. A new card-sorting test 
for demonstrating the effects of anoxia is described. 
Over 300 officers and men undergoing routine oxygen 
indoctrination were given the new card-sorting test. 
Nine out of every 10 of these individuals made 
higher scores on oxygen than while anoxic. The 
average difference in scores (0 to 100 basis) made 
under these 2 conditions was 57 points. Data 
obtained from approximately 150 individuals used 
as controls indicate that roughly one third of the 
scoring differences noted may be due to the learning 
factor. This has purposely been taken advantage of 
in administration of the test. It is concluded that 
with minor revisions and improvement the new test 
can successfully be used to demonstrate the milder 
degrees of anoxia to those undergoing routine oxygen 
Solaiiinaiien oodCoaetnee Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


232. Graham, C. H., & others. A report of re- 
search on selection tests at the U. S. Submarine 
Base, New London. (OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 
34780.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 71. $2.00, microfilm; $5.00, photostat.— 
This report presents results of research conducted at 
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the New London Submarine Base concerned with 
jen development of tests for identifying men who 

“‘psychologically unfit.” Test intercorrelations 
and reliabilities are discussed. Appendices consist 
of the following data: (1) the shock-fusion test; (2) 
item analysis of the NRC neurotic inventory; (3) 
the New London-NDRC confidential questionnaire; 
(4) scoring sheet for the New London-NDRC con- 
fidential questionnaire; (5) standardization of the 
New London-NDRC confidential questionnaire; (6) 
officers’ ang byt and (7) correlations of the first 
12 items in the officers’ rating scale with the final 
item.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 


233. Kappauf, W.E. A model of the optics of the 
stereo c height finder. Project memorandum 
No. 5. we — By Bd., No. 34783.) 
Washington, D. C Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 5. $1.00, male $1 1 00, photostat.—This 
report describes the construction of a model in- 
corporating all the important optical parts of the 
stereoscopic heightfinder. Its utility as a teaching 
device has been demonstrated by actual use at the 
Height Finder School, Camp Davis.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


234. Kappauf, W.E. The design and construction 
of a height finder sunshade. Project memorandum 
No. 8 (OSRD, 1943; Pubi. Bd., No. 34784.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 10. $1.00, microfilm; $1.00, photostat—A 
heightfinder sunshade is described which can be 
assembled in the field from wood and canvas. It 
covers the 2 ends of the heightfinder beyond the 
tracking telescopes, and its purpose is to supplement 
helium charging of the instrument in reducing 
stratification due to temperature changes.—(Court- 
esy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


235. Kappauf, W. E., & Brogden, W. J. The use 
of a te in the interocular setting on 
the height finder. Project memorandum No. 2. 
(OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 34795.) Washington, 
oC: DJ. &. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 8. $1.00, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—The construction is 
described of the template for use in making precise 
settings once the observer knows his interocular 
distance.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 


236. Lavos, G., & Jones, E. W. The deaf worker 

in industry. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1946, 91, 154-176.— 
The study was undertaken to determine the deaf 
worker’s efficiency. Production was analyzed in 
terms of speed and quality of workmanship. Fifty- 
six cases were included and information was secured 
for the nae : ability to produce, ability to adjust 
socially, an ility to minimiize the defect. n- 
clusions are yh. the deaf worker is nent, but or above 
in productivity and in social Seen, | ut ‘- htly 
less versatile because of his handicap.— H. ykle- 
bust (N. J. School for the Deaf). 


237. La C. H., Jr., & Alessi, S. L. Studi 
Pe Bre be Ng ge pk Ape 
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rating scale for hourly-paid jobs and the a 
of an abbreviated scale. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 
310-—319.—Statistical analysis showed that 3 factors 
were operating to account for practically all of the 
obtained variability; ‘‘Skill Demands (General)”’ 
accounted for 82%, ‘“‘Job Characteristics” for 16%, 
“Skill Demands (Specific)” for 2%. The authors 
conclude that the proposed ‘‘abbreviated scale would 
yield results practically identical to those obtained 
with the original scale and would greatly reduce the 
—_ ann Sonne as well as the complexity of the rating 
rocess."’ (See also 18: 3249; 19: 3127; 20: 3283.)— 
Hy. Hill (Indiana). 


238. Lefever, D. W., Van Boven, A., & Banarer, J. 
Validation studies on job information tests. uc. 
Psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 223-233.—Data are 
presented for the validation of job information tests 
for a series of different criteria. The criteria include: 
instructor's final grade; efficiency ratings; scores on 
training data charts; ratings by foremen, Civil 
rg grade designation; and personnel records.— 

S. Wapner (Brooklyn). 


239. McDouall, B. H., & Welch, G. Training 
methods and equipment in the Japanese Air Forces. 
(AAF, Air Tech. Intelligence Rev., 1946; Publ. Bd., 
No. 34851.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. ‘Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 10. $1.00, microfilm; $1.00, 
photostat.—A table summarizes the methods and 
equipment used for training by the Japanese Air 
Forces for the following: pilots, navigation methods 
and bombing, radio and radar operators, gun sight- 
ing, and maintenance.—(Courtesy Bibi. sctent. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


240. M er, R. C. Experimental investigation 
of factors involved in sonic listening. (OSRD, 1945; 
Publ. Bd., No. 33397.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 36. $1.00, microfilm; 
$3.00, photostat.— Results are given of fundamental 
sonic listening studies carried out in connection with 
the development of underwater listening equipment. 
Included are experimental observations and theoreti- 
cal interpretations of the observed effects which 
throw much light on the theory of listening techni- 
ques and will serve as a guide to future studies of 
underwater listening. The studies included in- 
vestigations of the effects of hydrophone directivity, 
effects of amplifier filter characteristics, effects of 
signal character, and effects of sea state on hydro- 
phone bearing accuracy and the audibility of ship 
signals.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 


241. Mottershead, E. What makes a good per- 
sonnel director? Mill & Fact., 1946, 39, No. 2, 
a age F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 

nc.). 

242. Paul, W. S. Personnel management in the 
army. Milit. Rev., Ft Leavenworth, 1946, 26, 3-9.— 
“The Army asa whole did no 6 poo by the personnel 
management problems pointed out in World War I. 
For example, the practical application of systematic 
and adequate classification and assignment pro- 
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cedures had not been accomplished by the outset of 
World War II, and their importance did not come 
into general acceptance until the mid-war period.” 
rm mej has already shown the dollar and cents 
value of a sound personnel system. The criteria for 
a sound Army personnel system are simplicity, 
flexibility, workability, and scientific bases. The 
system must be able to estimate present and future 
sources and needs, for application in demobilization, 
acetime, mobilization, and combat periods. The 
impson and Gerow plans are discussed, the latter 
plan providing for the instruction of all officers in 
personnel management and administrative prin- 
ciples. The vital links in the system, such as job 
analysis, replacement procedures, the handling of 
limited service categories and neuroses by such a 
system, are discussed. There is at present a great 
need for planning ahead, especially in personnel 
management for the Army.— RB. L. Solomon (Brown). 
243. Princeton University, Fire Control Research. 
Contract NDCrc-186: final r Vol. I. (1943; 
Publ. Bd., No. 34136.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 480. $10.00, micro- 
film; $32.00, photostat.—This volume consists of a 
series of reports on Project No. 8, the general purpose 
of which is to determine the errors involved in the 
antiaircraft fire control process using the present 
equipment with personnel as now selected and 
trained, to analyze these statistically, and to use 
these data in connection with studies to improve the 
robability of hitting aerial targets. Contents 
include the following topics: (1) project personnel 
and equipment and preliminary tests on the present 
accuracy of stereoscopic rangefinding ; (2) comparison 
of 12 and 24 power in ranging on fixed targets; (3) 
effects of thermal instability on heightfinder ac- 
curacy; (4) the use of external targets in rangefinders 
adjustment and training; (5) the elimination of need 
for frequent adjustment of rangefinders; (6) height- 
finder performance at one-inch aperture; (7) Mihalyi 
comparative test; (8) comparative test of coincidence 
and stereoscopic heightfinders; (9) description of 
instruments for use in the selection of stereoscopic 
rangefinder operators; (10) manual for use in the 
selection of stereoscopic rangefinder operators; (11) 
validation and standardization of tests used in the 
selection of stereoscopic rangefinder operators; and 
(12) studies of rangefinder errors caused by tempera- 
ture instability. (See also 21: 244, 258, 269.)— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 


244. Princeton University, Fire Control Research. 
Contract NDCrc-186: final report. Vol. III. (1943; 
Publ. Bd., No. 34137.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 533. $11.00, microfilm; 
$34.00, photostat.—This volume contains a series of 
reports on rangefinders and heightfinders and their 
operation, as follows: (17) The effect of reduced 
power and aperture on heightfinder performance on 
aerial targets; (18) training stereoscopic height- 
finder observers: the relative effectiveness of the M-1 
heightfinder, the M-2 trainer, and the Eastman 
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trainer; (19) comparative performance of Mickey 
and the M-1 stereoscopic heightfinder in renging on 
aerial targets; (20) a comparative test of photo- 
grammetric and phototheodolite methods of locating 
a friendly aerial target; (21) manual on the deter- 
mination of true target position by phototheodolite; 
(22) reduction of perspective error by the operation 
of heightfinders at reduced aperture; (22a) an 
elementary discussion of perspective error in range- 
finders; (23) comparisons of precision at 12 and 24 
eed of observations taken with the M-1 height- 

nder for fixed ground targets and moving aerial 
as: (24) descriptive summary of errors made 
with the M-1 heightfinder during field tests at Fort 
Monroe; (25) stereoscopic heightfinder observers: 
learning rate and training program; and (26) the 
retention of helium by stereoscopic rangefinders 
under service conditions. (See also 21: 243, 269.)— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

245. Princeton University, Fire Control Research. 
Contract NDCrc-186: final a. Vol. V. (1943; 
Publ. Bd., No. 34139.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 332. $7.00, microfilm; 
$23.00, photostat—This volume includes reports 
nos. 1—9 and 9a from the Fort Eustis and report no. 
1 from the Camp Wallace Stereoscopic Testing 
Centers. Reports nos. 1-5 and 7-8 from Fort Eustis 
cover the period from June—October 1942. Report 
no. 6 relates to selection and training of examiners; 
no. 7 is a manual of administration, and no. 9a 
describes modification of the standard Projection 
Eikonometer so that 6 subjects may be tested at one 
time. The Camp Wallace report covers the testing 
period from October 22-31, 1942. These reports 
deal with testing for selection of stereoscopic range- 
finder operators.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

246. Princeton University, Fire Control Research. 
Contract NDCrc-186: final report. Vol. VII. (1943; 
Publ. Bd., No. 34141.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 513. $11.00, microfilm; 
$35.00, photostat.—One large section of this volume 
is devoted to studies of the use of the rangefinders 
by personnel. Complete statistics are given for 
ocular and psycho-physiological selection tests. 
There is a brief discussion of the M-2 stereoscopic 
trainer. One section compares the various types of 
instruments. Coincidence and Mihalyi height- 
finders are compared with stereo heightfinders. 
Results are given for a series of studies in aperture 
and field. The following brief reports conclude the 


volume: instrument adjustment and manner of . 


operation; selection of ery: observers in the 
service; and tracking errors.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

247. L. A. Pr suggestions for a 


— gg org Pro memorandum 
No. 3. (OSRD, 1943; Publ. - No. 34782.) 


Washington, D. C.: U. S. ay A Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 10. $1.00, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—The 
report suggests a design for an instrument to be used 
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in training rangefinder operators in spotting shell 
bursts in the vicinity of aircraft. The device 
simulates an aerial target within the reticle field of a 
stereoscopic rangefinder. The operator is required 
to maintain stereoscopic contact with the t for 
a sufficient length of time so that the problem is 
solved, and then the shell bursts are introduced at a 
predetermined location in space. The design has 
not as yet proved itself in practice. However, the 
particular features recommended are for the most 
part those which have proved effective in the course 
of work on other stereoscopic devices.—-(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

248. Rothe, H. F. Output rates among butter 
wrappers: II. Frequency distributions and an 
hypothesis r the “restriction of output.” 
J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 320—327.—"To the extent 
that the present limited data permitted, it was 
desired to investigate the plausibility of the various 
hypotheses concerning the measurement of ‘re- 
striction of output’ or, as it has been re-defined here, 
of the ‘effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the incen- 
tives’ offered for working at an optimal rate... 
the workers studied here did not show a close 
correspondence on their re-tests . . . the ratio of the 
range of intra-individual differences was higher than 
the ratio of the range of inter-individual differences. 
This would most likely not be true of a typical 
laboratory experiment on a similar type of mani- 
pulation. This leads to the hypothesis that the in- 
centives to work may be consideted ineffective when the 
ratio of the range of intra-individual differences is 
greater than the ratio of the range of inter-individual 
differences." (See also 20: 4298.)—H. Hill (Indiana). 

249. Ruff, S., & Schmidt, I. Untersuchungen 
tiber die Erkennung der in der Fliegerei verwendeten 
farbigen Signallichter durch Farbenunttichtige. (A 
study of the recognition by people of poor color 
perception of colored signal lights used in flying.) 
(Jb. dtsch. Luftfforsch., 1941; Publ. Bd., No. 
24164.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 7. .50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
This article presents a study of signal lights made in 
order to increase flight security at night. Several 
proposals are made for improvement of existing 
conditions.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

250. Sartain, A. Q. Relation between scores on 
certain standard tests and supervisory success in an 
aircraft factory. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 328- 
332.—Two ratings or. each of two rating forms were 
secured for 40 members of supervision in an aircraft 
factory, the rating forms previously having been 
checked for reliability and validity, and the sum of 
the 4 ratings (reduced to standard deviation scores) 
became the criterion of success. Test scores obtained 
from administration of 7 standard tests were then 
correlated against the criterion. In no case were the 
coefficients sufficiently high to be statistically 
significant.—H. Hill (Indiana). 

251. Shipley, W. C., & others. The personal 
inventory, short form (format C) : derivation and pre- 
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tric validation. (OSRD, 1944; 
Publ. Bd., No. 34781.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 13. $1.00, microfilm; 
$1.00, photostat.—The derivation of the short form 
(format C) of the personal inventory and its pre- 
liminary validation have been described. his 
form consists of 20 highly differentiating items from 
the original inventory, conveniently arranged on one 
side of a single sheet. It takes less than 10 minutes 
to give and can be scored at the rate of several a 
minute. Validity, as determined by comparison of 
scores for 538 normal ‘‘boots’’ and 263 psychiatric 
ward discharges at the U. S. Naval Training Station, 
Newport, Rhode Island, appears promisin cs ae 
critical score of 8, for metadte , identifies 68.82% of 
the ‘“‘psychiatric discharges” and includes but 4.46% 
of the “‘normals.’’ The validity of each item also 
proves satisfactory, with critical ratios ranging from 
3.8 to 16.7. A copy of format C is included.— 
(Courtesy Bibi. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 


252. Smith, H. Developing your executive abi- 
lity. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946. Pp. xvi + 
225. $2.50.—‘In the first part, a blueprint of the 
successful executive is developed. . . . In the second 
part are presented intimate studies of the procedures 
and philosophies of a number of currect executives.” 
The third section consists of a self-rating scale on 
executive ability, and the fourth of techniques for 
advancing oneself—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan 
& Harrison, Inc.). 


253. Smith, K. R., & Voss, H. A. Preliminary 
summary of results of the study of the effectiveness 
of the classification procedure for officers, Amphibi- 
ous Trai Command, U. S. Atlantic Fleet. 
(OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 33202.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 6. $1.00, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—This study of 76 
prospective flotilla and group commanders was made 
to determine what items or combination of items in 
the classification procedure best predict successful 
performance of flotilla and group commanders as 
determined by an independent criterion. Nine 
predicting items (test scores and various personal 
data) were included in the group and 3 criterion 
measures were used, based on actual performance 
records. Preliminary findings were: (1) academy 

duates fared better than nonacademy graduates 
in reference to the predictors used; (2) prospective 
flotilla and group commanders are similarly superior 
to the general run of amphibious trainee officers; 
and (3) the best single predictor of long-time success 
as a naval officer was found to be the interviewer's 
evaluation.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

254. Soland, E. J. Productive industrial visual 
efficiency. Amer. J. Optom., 1946, 23, 342-351.— 
A program for industrial visual care is presented, 
emphasizing the part played by the optometrist. 
Screening, including visual tests for far and near, 
provision for regular rechecks at intervals dependent 
on the nature of the work, and analysis of job 
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———— with ap iate use of bifocals, 
ocals, and pceellie ar lenses, are briefly dis- 
cussed.— _M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 

255. Super, D. E. Reflections on the vocational 
guidance of veterans. Occupations, 1946, 25, 40-42. 
—G. S. Speer (illinois Inst. Tech.). 

256. U. S. National Defense Research Com- 
mittee. Magnitude of range errors with M-1 stereo- 
scopic heightfinder. R to the Services No. 54: 
Div. 7, Fire Control. (OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 
33988.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 69. $2.00, microfilm; $5.00, photostat.— 
This report is concerned with the general magnitude 
and behavior of heightfinder error rather than with 
the sources of error. The data were obtained from 
tests run at Fort Monroe and are used to indicate 
the character of the output of optical heightfinders. 
Three factors were involved: the precision of meas- 
urements; the accuracy of measurements; and the 
consistency of an operator’s performance from day 
to day.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 


257. U. S. National Defense Research Com- 
mittee. Selection of stereoscopic range finder 
operators. Progress report to the Services No. 22: 
Sect. D-2, Fire Control. (OSRD; Publ. Bd., No. 
34111.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 5. $1.00, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
As the result of a study of student performance in 
the stereoscopic Observers’ Course, Coast Artillery 
School, Fort Monroe, recommendations have been 
made for use in selecting student personnel.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

258. U.S. National Defense Research Committee. 
Selection of stereoscopic range finder operators. 
Report to the Services No. 30: Sect. D-2, Fire 
Control. (OSRD, 1942; Publ. Bd., No. 34112.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 7. $1.00, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—Equip- 
ment is described whick is recommended for use es 
tests to determine proper selection of operators. 
(See also 21: 243.)—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

259. U.S. National Defense Research Committee. 
Selection of stereoscopic range finder operators. 
Report to the Services No. 31: Sect. D-2, Fire 
Control. (OSRD, 1942; Publ. Bd., No. 34113.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 38. $1.00, microfilm; $3.00, photostat.—This 

rt is a detailed manual of procedure for the 
selection of men to be trained as stereoscopic ran 
finder operators. Following a description of selection 
procedure these tests are described: vision test, 
stereo-vertical test, and M-2 trainer test. Specific 
data are given for scoring the tests. (See also 21: 
260.)—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 
260. U.S. National Defense Research Committee. 


Manual for selection of ——— rangefinder 
operators. Report to the Services No. 49; Div. 7, 
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Fire Control. sat — F tore os No. 34114.) 
Washington, D. C.: 52, Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 30. $1.00, sinsephe, $2.00, photostat.—This 
supplement to OSRD report 721 (see 21: 259) 
Fotes ye certain changes and additions to the manual, 
on the experience of selection of rangefinder 
observers at Fort Eustis, Virginia, and Camp Wal- 
lace, Texas. The essential additions and changes 
are: (1) setting of an upper age limit of 40 years; (2) 
substitution of a modified form of the Massachusetts 
vision test for =a visual acuity and phorias; (3) 
an improved method for administering the stereo- 
vertical test and the M-2 trainer test; and (4) a 
revised method of scoring on soldier’s record cards.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 
261. U.S. National Defense Research Committee. 
A preliminary report on tests of emotional stability. 
Progress report to the Services No. 18: Sect D-2, 
Fire Control. (OSRD, 1942; Publ. Bd., No. 34115.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 23. $1.00, microfilm; $2.00, photostat—A 
study was made of test methods which would be 
useful in screening out those individuals who would 
be most likely to break down under battle conditions. 
This report describes a number of tests on a limited 
number of personnel. Three of the tests correctly 
differentiated between the emotionally stable and 
unstable personnel. Of these, one (the electric shock 
technique) had previously appeared hopeful as a 
result of laboratory studies with nonmilitary per- 
sonnel ; a second (the electroencephalographic techni- 
que) had not previously been tried but seemed a 
plausible method because of its significance in other 
connections; the third (the two-hand co-ordination 
test) was a surprise.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


262. U. S. National Defense Research Committee. 
Studies of the design of illuminated reticles for 
stereoscopic range and height finders. Report to 
the Services No. 93: Div. 7, Fire Control. (OSRD, 
1945; Publ. Bd., No. 34122.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 29. $1.00, 
microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—This report is con- 
cerned with 3 groups of experiments on the design of 
illuminated reticles. Problems investigated are the 
following: (1) a comparison of precisions of observer 
performance on p.3 atterns of illuminated reticle 
under varyin tions of image error; (2) a 
comparison o pr on ocr precisions on a “good” 
illuminated reticle as contrasted with precisions on 
a “good” opaque reticle (under conditions of zero 
error in height of y adjustment); and (3) the 
influence reticle illumination on_ stereoscopic 
performance at various field illuminations, A 
description of the apparatus is appended.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

263. U.S. National Defense Research Committee. 
Studies of the — iat e reticles for — 
scopic Report to e 
Services No. 89: Div. 7, Fire Control. 3 wt 
1945; Publ. Bd., No. 34123.) Washington, D. C.: 
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U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 201. $5.00, 
microfilm; $14.00, photostat-—-A detailed and 
inclusive study of reticle patterns to be used in 
stereoscopic range- and heightfinders is presented in 
a series of 21 papers attached to this report. Asa 
result of the experiments a reticle design was evolved 
which conformed to the established principles— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

264. U.S. National Defense Research Committee. 
Tank fire control—visual range estimation: range- 
finders and rangefinder fields. Report to the Serv- 
ices No. 77: Div. 7, Fire Control. (OSRD, 1944; 
Publ. Bd., No. 34124.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 87. $2.00, microfilm; 
$6.00, photostat.—This study was undertaken with 
a triple purpose: (1) to determine the accuracies to 
be expected from rangefinders suitable for tank use; 
(2) to determine the best field for such rangefinders 
against the sort of ground targets met in armored 
units; and (3) to develop and recommend a system of 
fire control, if a satisfactory ranging instrument 
were found. A number of experiments were carried 
out, and recommendations made.—(Courtesy Bibl. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


265. U.S. National Defense Research Committee. 
Sex differences in stereoscopic ranging and in visual 
tracking. Report to the Services No. 52: Div. 7, 
Fire Control. (OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 34125.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 14. $1.00, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
Experiments carried on in several research labora- 
tories have failed to reveal important sex differences 
in ability to perform the tasks of either stereoscopic 
rangefinding or visual tracking, either direct or 
aided. However, in the case of one experiment, it 
was found that a longer practice and training period 
was pee to bring the woman’s group to the same 
level of competency as the man’s for a direct track- 
ing.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 


266. U.S. National Defense Research Committee. 
Relative position of reticle and target in the stereo- 
scopic rangefinder. Report to the Services No. 28: 
Sect. D-2, Fire Control. (OSRD, 1942; Publ. Bd., 
No. 34127.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 16. $1.00, microfilm; $2.00, 
photostat.—The tests which are summarized in this 
report indicate the following: (1) there is little effect 
on accuracy or precision of ranging estimate when 
the target has freedom of movement within the 

ttern of the reticle; (2) when the target is placed 
in the visual field outside of the extreme limits in 
either a vertical or horizontal position, there is 
important loss in both accuracy and precision of 
stereoscopic ranging; (3) these results seem due to 
viewing both target and reticle through an optical 
system, inasmuch as they do not occur in free space, 
in the vertical direction at least; (4) the suggestion 
has been made that these findings may result from 
eye conditions, such as cyclophoria, which lead to 
different directions and degrees of apparent tilting 
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of the reticle in the field; and (5S) the results indicate 
the importance of accurate tracking of the target 
and of maintaining the target as near the center 
of the reticle as possible—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. 
indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

267. U.S. National Defense Research Committee. 
The effect of imperfections in the reticle field of 
stereoscopic rangefinders. Report to the Services 
No. 83: Div. 7, Fire Control. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. 
Bd., No. 34128.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. 
Commerce, 1946. Pp. 29. $1.00, microfilm; $2.00, 
photostat—A study of reticles was made as the 
result of the difficulty manufacturers were experienc- 
ing in producing a sufficient supply of perfect 
reticles. Recommendations were made based on the 
tests which are attached to the report.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

268. U.S. National Defense Research Committee. 
Relation of accuracy and variability of stereoscopic 
antiaircraft rangefin operation to correct inter- 
ocular setting of the instrument. Report to the 
Services No. 29: Sect. D-2, Fire Control. (OSRD, 
1942; Publ. Bd., No. 34129.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 5. $1.00, micro- 
film; $1.00, photostat.—The results of tests indicate 
the following: (1) there is a direct relationship 
between (a) the accuracy and variability of instru- 
mental stereoscopic acuity and (b) the correctness of 
the interocular distance set into the instrument; (2) 
extreme care must be exercised in obtaining the 
correct measurement of the interocular distance of 
the operator before he begins training; and (3) this 
measured distance must be set into the rangefinder. 
—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

269. U.S. National Defense Research Committee. 
Perspective effects in stereoscopic efinders. 
Report to the Services No. 40: Sect. 2, Fire 
Control. (OSRD, 1942; Publ. Bd., No. 34131.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 92. $2.00, microfilm; $7.00, photostat.— 
Changes in apparent range caused by excursions of 
the target image out of the reticle plane are known 
as perspective effects. - The report presents theoreti- 
cal and experimental evidence on the magnitude of 
these excursions and on the range errors to which 
they may lead. It also recommends means for 
alleviating such errors. (See also 21: 243, 244.)— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. imdustr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

270. Weinland, J. D. Better words on rating 
scales. Personnel J., 1946, 25, 131-134.—A techni- 
que is described for obtaining descriptive words for 
rating scales which will be in the workers’ language, 
and will be conducive to using the whole scale with- 
out overloading at the average. The workers are 
first asked to write a list of descriptive terms for a 
particular characteristic such as facial expressive- 
ness. Then the workers are asked to evaluate all the 
descriptive words submitted by placing them on a 
nine point scale. Words for a 5-point scale can then 
be chosen which stand approximately at the relative 
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tions of 2, 4, 5, 6, and 8.—M. B. Mitchell (New 
ork, N. Y.). 


laboratory for vision 
niversity. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 
30, 354-358.—This labora analyzes vision test 
data from several industrial plants. Persons trained 
at the Industrial Vision Institute, Purdue University, 
administer the vision tests and send the test scores 
to Purdue. Here the data are transcribed to punched 
cards by machine, after which they are analyzed 
and reports forwarded to the particular industrial 
companies concerned. The various types of sta- 


tistical analyses a eee of scattergrams 
(plotting measures of vision against measures of job 
success), tabulation of vision test statistics based on 


large groups, computation of correlation coefficients, 
and item analysis.—H. Hill (Indiana). 


[See im abstracts 34, 60, 61, 117, 135, 223, 293, 
302. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


272. Bentley}, M. Tools and terms in recent 
researches. Stops and Amer. J. Psychol., 
1946, 59, 463-468.—The author analyzes briefly 
those visual processes which make reading for the 
literate person accurate and economical, emphasizin 
those parts of the reading process which are rela 
to comprehension. Particularly he discusses punc- 
tuation and other visual cues which aid the reader 
in grasping and meaning of the material —D. E£. 
Johannsen (Tufts). 


273. Betts, E. A. Remedial reading procedures. 
Visual Dig., 1946, 9, No. 4. Pp. 6.—A kinesthetic 
technique and the Fernald tracing method are 
described, as employed at the Temple University 
Reading Clinic with the aim of developing initial 
reading skills for certain types of children. »* mild 
cases of dyslexia the kinesthetic approach is used; 
for extreme types, the Fernald technique. Steps 
in the kinesthetic method include identification of 
unknown words in silent reading, motivation, 
pronouncing the unknown word, writing the word 
without copy, reviewing the meaning of the word, 
finding the word in another sentence, and writing 
the word again without copy. The ype Pare 
involves visual, auditory, tactile, and kinesthetic 
modes of learning. “The type of remedial procedure 
employed is based — the nature of the problem, 
or case typing.”—G. E. Bird (R. I. College of 
Education). 


274. Bordin, E. S. eee Men 19s 6. 


Scr yt Educ. i am Measmi, 1 

ee as Padi 5 made to “. . . . demon- 
strate that is is a necessary in treat- 
ment and in the types of research that will provide 
the basis for the improvement of treatment.” 
Present diagnostic concepts used counselors in 
educational institutions were and found 
not adequate. A new set of concepts based on 
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cal constructs is suggested.—S. Wa 
Brooklyn). is 
275. D. M. Carol’s fourth year. Out- 
look for Blind, 1946, 40, 91-102.—A description is 


given of the training and progress of a visually and 
aurally handicap child by her mother, a trained 
teacher of the -blind—K. E. Maxfield (City 


College, New York). 


276. Buell, C. oy for a vocational 
oe —— in for the blind. Outlook 
or Blind, 1946, 40, 103-106.—Procedures are sug- 
gested for making standard vocational guidance 
techniques effective in schools for the blind.—K. E. 
Maxfield (City College, New York). 


Educational Developm ' 
psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 261-264.—Norms for 3 
tests are given: ess and Effectiveness of 
Expression; Interpretation of Reading Materials in 
the Social Sciences; and Interpretation of Reading 
Materials in the Natural Sciences.—S. Wapner 
(Brooklyn). 


278. F E. A. A study of psychological 
*yy Be ean Educ. psychol. Measmt, 


reports 

1946, 6, 249-252.—The reasons for teachers request- 

ing psychological reports in the Mansfield City 
ools, Mansfield, Ohio, and their implications for 

guidance are discussed.—.S. Wapner (Brooklyn). 


279. Fertsch, P. An analysis of Braille reading. 
Outlook for Blind, 1946, 40, 128-131.—An analysis 
of the Braille reading process, for good and poor 
readers and for ora! and silent reading, was made by 
means of photographic records of finger movements. 
It was found that silent reading is considerably 
faster than oral reading. Good Braille readers move 
their hands independently of each other in making 
regressive movements, whereas making regressive 
movements with both hands together is a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of poor readers. In- 
dependence in the use of the hands in making return 
sweeps to the next line ap to be characteristic 
of good readers. Reading habits become established 
in about the th'rd es and do not change noticeably 
gece Maxfield (City College, New 

280. Guiler, W. S. Difficulties encountered 
college freshmen in decimals. J. educ. Res., 1946, 
bn 1-13.—The Christofferson-Rush-Guiler Analyti- 

Survey Test in Computational Arithmetic was 
sical Wadeesinp.” Tile piper Sepnlte Godlags on 
iami ity. i per reports ings on 
the oF is Yast Wikih taneerae Gncimaie. Of 
925 freshmen taking the test 285 were boys, 640 
ft A sex difference in favor of the girls was 
ound, but it was slight. The difficulties encountered 
and the per cent encountering were as follows: 
addition of decimals—27%; subtraction of decimals 
—20%; multiplication of %; division of 
decimals—44%; changing mixed numbers to deci- 
mals—64%. ng the decimal point in division 
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of decimals was a frequent source of error. Faulty 
computation was found in all phases of decimal work. 
Institutions of higher education should set up 
remedial programs to help students overcome their 
poner in working with decimals—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

281. Halstead, & Slater, P. An experiment 
in the veeciendl al of neurotic — 
J. ment. Sci., 1946, 92, 509-515.—Eighty-four 
patients at a London neurosis center were inter- 
viewed and tested for their ible success in 
engineering work with the Shipley Vocabulary, the 
Lie sayy Matrices, Bellevue Verbal Scale, Cari 
Hollow Square, and Minnesota Spatial Relations 
tests. The records of all, including age, scores on the 
5 tests, and responses to a questionnaire were related 
to their grades in the practical course. A combina- 
tion of previous engineering experience and scores 
on the Hollow Square test was found to give 
the best prediction for selection—W. L. Wilkins 
(Notre Dame). 

282. reece K. J., & Swineford, F. The rela- 
tion of two bi-factors to achievement in geometry 
and other subjects. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 257- 
265.—With the purpose of discovering the predictive 
value of the spatial and the general deductive factors 
in forecasting the achievement of high school stu- 
dents in plane metry, 11 tests were selected or 
devised and ministered to 174 pupils, whose 
achievement in school subjects 9 months later was 
also determined. Intercorrelations of the various 
measures were calculated, and a bi-factor analysis 
of the correlations made, for estimation of the 2 
orthogonal factors, general ability and spatial 
ability. For geometry, the full battery had high 
predictive value, the tests of the general factor 
contributing much, those of the spatial factor rela- 
tively little. The general factor had higher predictive 
vaiue than the IQ for all school subjects except 
English. The predictive value of the spatial factor 
was high for drawing and crafts, but low or negligible 
for other school subjects.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


283. Kilby, R. W. Relation of Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test scores to measures of scholastic aptitude 
and achievement. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 
399-405.—"'The I.S.R. Test was found to have a 
higher correlation with es in English and the 
social sciences than wi es in the physical 
sciences, mathematics, and languages. The former 
correlations were not significantly higher than the 
latter. The I.S.R. Test possesses an independent 
relation to final es when other variables are 
partialled out.”—H. Hill (Indiana). 


A. L. Gates. (Belgian adaptation of Gates Primary 
Reading Tests.) Bull. inst. . Saint-Georges, 
Montréal, 1939, No.2. Pp. 90.— tests were 


translated into French and adapted to the use of 
Belgian schools. T were then administered to 
fae oe 

ian children from 7 to 
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10 years old. The tests were found to be easily 
administered, of suitable length, and useful not only 
for groups but for the analytical study of individual 
differences in reading aptitude and the diagnosis of 
weakness, thereby assisting the teacher to indi- 
vidualize instruction. Specimen of the tests 
are included.—G. E. Bird (R. I. of Edu- 


cation). 

285. McGrath, L. Interviewing techniques in a 
counseling situation. Outlook for Blind, 1946, 40, 
185-188.—Nondirective counseling is discussed from 


the point of view of its use by the home teacher of 
the blind.—K. E. Maxfield (City College, New York). 


286. Maurer, EK. M. Intellectual status at 


pre- 
school tests. Unio. Minn. Child Welf. Monogr., 
1946, No. 21. Pp. 166+ x. $2.50.—For the pur- 
pose of predicting potential ability, test items given 
a child at any age should be evaluated in terms of his 
later performance as an adult. The 448 items in- 
cluded in both forms of the Minnesota Preschool 
Test were evaluated in terms of their biserial 
correlation with scores on the Wells Revision of the 
Army Alpha test, in an analysis based on the records 
of individuals who had taken the former test before 
the age of 6 and who were given the later test be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 22. Detailed findings are 
presented in both tabular and graphic forms. “The 
results of the study indicate that only about half the 
items have long-time predictive value. Below three 
years the predictive items are largely non-verbal; 
after three years they are verbal. In general the 
younger the age at which the tests are given, the less 
is the predictive value of any item.” The author 
interprets the evidence of stability in mental func- 
tioning as supporting Spe.rman’s g hypothesis.— 
E. B. Mallory Wellesley). 

287. Morton, J. A. A study of children’s mathe- 
matical interest questions as a clue to grade place- 
ment of arithmetic topics. J. educ. P -» 1946, 
37, 293-315.—Data collected under the direction 
of Norman Fenton, to help determine the contents 
for the Civil Aeronautic Administrations source 
book, were drawn upon for this investigation. The 
questions es aviation asked by 3,262 children 
in grades 1 through 8 were analyzed, and a study was 
made of the proportion of arithmetical questions 
concerned with number, size and time. The author 
draws conclusions regarding the mathematical 
interests of boys and girls at the various elementary 
grade levels.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

288. Mursell, J. L. Successful teaching: its 

es. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1946. Pp. xi + 338. $3.00.—The author starts 
with the supposition that all teaching methods are 
equally unacceptable. The point of re is to 
find out what is known about the peychology of 
seen The next step is to apply thi y of 
knowledge. The bridge between ical 
knowledge and the practical teaching job is estab- 
lished by a set of 6 principles: context, focalization, 
socialization, individualization, sequence, and evalu- 
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ation. Each is treated from the viewpoint of ap- 
— of teaching and of organization of learning. 

© show how each of these 6 principles works out on 
the job, the author explains a hierarchy or scale of 


applications for each.—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


289. Peixotto, H. E. The relationship of College 
Board Examination scores and reading scores for 
college freshmen. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 406- 
411.—“From the results of this study it seems 
evident that reading efficiency is an important 
factor in scores on the verbal Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. Therefore, it is possible to use the verbal 
Scholastic Aptitude Test scores as a preliminary 
screening device for students who need remedial 
reading in college.”"—H. Hill (Indiana). 

290. Pugh, G. S. Summaries from appraisal of 
the silent reading abilities of acoustically handi- 
capped children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1946, 91, 331- 
349.—A survey was made of the silent reading 
abilities of acoustically handicapped children. The 
Iowa Silent Reading Test, the Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Achievement Test, and Otis Quickscoring 
Mental Ability Test were used. Comparison is made 
between the silent reading ability of acoustically 
handicapped and normally hearing children. A 
number of differences are noted and suggestions are 
made for improving the silent reading abilities of 
a R. Myklebust (N. J. School for the 

eaf). 


291. Ramos Gonzfélez, S. Los Tests “ABC” de 
Lorenzo Filho. (Laurenco Filho’s ABC Tests.) 
Rev. Educ., La Plata, 1946, 88, No. 3, 71-122.— 
“Theoretical and practical instructions intended for 
teachers in order to assure the best results of the 
use’ of the ABC Tests (see 10: 3712; 16: 2460). 
Various historical contributions to the theory of 
intelligence are briefly summarized, and examples of 
profiles and histograms are given.—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 


292. Rose, F. C., & Rostas, S. M. The effect of 
illumination on reading rate and comprehension of 
college students. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 279- 
292.—Tests of reading rate and comprehension were 
given to groups of college students, under conditions 
of illumination ranging from 2-3 foot-candles to 55 
foot-candles. Efficiency in reading did not increase 
by a measurable amount with increased intensity of 
illumination. There were wide individual variations 
in efficiency under different conditions. Students 
do not necessarily read most efficiently under the 
particular illumination intensity which they prefer. 
--E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

293. Salmon, P. J., & Spar, H. J. A glimpse at 
recent developments in vocational rehabilitation 
work for the blind. Outlook for Blind, 1946, 40, 
189-194.—In the vocational guidance of the blind, 
tests are a poor substitute for job-sampling methods. 
Where possible, facilities should be available for 
this more efficient approach to the training of a 
blind man for vocational adjustment. A period of 
“work-conditioning” is important as a prelude to 
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job training in order that the blind applicant can 
develop those abilities and work habits which are 
important to his success in any job.— K. E. Maxfield 
(City College, New York). 


294. Savage, B. M. Undergraduate ratings of 
courses in Harvard College. Harv. educ. Rev., 1945, 
15, 168—172.—Students participating in the Harvard 
Grant Study rated the courses which they took 
during the school years 1939 to 1942. Ratings were 
made on the following basis: Highly Approve, 32%; 
Approve, 41%; Indifferent, 19%; Disapprove, 8%. 
Little relationship was found between Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores and ratings. There is a tend- 
ency toward less approval on the part of students 
who obtained low grades, but the author is im- 
pressed rather with the relative independence of these 
2 variables. Students were also asked to explain 
their ratings as fully as they wished. Examples of 
these explanations are given for several courses and 
show very great variability for a single course.— 
M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


295. Thurstone, L. L. Note on a reanalysis of 
Davis’ reading tests. Psychometrika, 1946, 11, 185- 
188.—Correlation data on 9 reading tests originally 
analyzed by Frederick B. Davis by the principal 
axes method (see 19: 246) are reanalyzed by Spear- 
man’s unidimensional method. It is concluded that 
a single common factor (reading ability) accounts 
for the correlation among the tests with residuals 
remarkably small in view of the fact that the tests 
were designed to test 9 supposedly different skills. 
Three of the tests showed additional specific variance 
not attributable to the common factor.—(Courtesy 
Psychometrika). 


296. Vaughn, K. W. The Graduate Record 
Examination as an aid in the selection of medical 
students. J. Ass. Amer. med. Coll., 1946, 21, 129- 
146.—A general description of the work of the 
Graduate Record Office and of the tests developed 
by this office is presented. Sample test profiles for 
premedical students are reported along with an 
interpretation of each. The author also discusses 
how the results of these examinations can be used 
by medical schools in the selection of medical school 
students. L. Long (City College, New York). 


297. Vaughn, K. W. The Measurement and 
Guidance Project in Engineering Education—a 
report of progress and plans. J. Engng Educ., 1946, 
36, 676-684.—The project described is primarily 
concerned with the development and refinement of 
— examinations for ey ey | students. 

he series of tests for freshmen, the Pre-Engineering 
Inventory, has been administered to more than 
35,000 individuals. The Sophomore Achievement 
Tests for Engineering Students are now available 
to co-operating institutions. Plans are being made 
for a series of tests for senior engineers, and another 
series is planned for the high-school sophomore 
student. A description of the methods used in 
reporting results to institutions is also presented.— 
L. Long (City College, New York). 
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298. Wesman, A.G. The usefulness of correctly 
words in a test. J. educ. Psychol., 
1946, 37, 242-246.—Three hundred words selected 
from Gates’ A Test of Speiling Difficulties in 3876 
Words were used in tests given to 400 junior and 
senior high school pupils. The tests were of the 
recognition type, presenting half the words correctly 
spelled and the other half misspelled. Two versions 
of test were used, the words correctly spelled in one 
case being misspelled in the other. The correlation 
of each item with the total test score was calculated 
by a method employing Flanagan's table of the 
values of correlation coefficients corresponding to 
pves proportions of success. It was found that 
igher coefficients were obtained, on the average, 
with the incorrectly spelled form than with the 
correct form of the words. However, an appreciable 
number of words in the correct form showed cor- 
relations high enough to make them not mere pad- 
ding, but genuinely useful items, in a recognition test 
of spelling —Z. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


299. Wilson, A. J. P. A quantitative method for 
measuring the gain in knowledge of students. 
Milit. Rev., Ft Leavenworth, 1946, 26, 44—-46.—The 
same items were presented to classes in supply and 
logistics at the beginning and end of the course 
of instruction. The test was designed to cover 30 
important points in the field, was difficult enough 
to “give as accurate a gauge as possible of how much 
the student knew,” was designed to reduce the 
chances for guessing, and took only 15 minutes. 
Students were told that they would not be penalized 
for their initial test, but were told that the final 
test was a “‘pay” test. By the use of this technique 
it was possible to determine the gain in information 
with respect to the specific items made by individuals 
and whole classes. Comparison of gains made by 
classes was possible. Item analysis determined 
which points in the course showed low improvement 
percents. Also, the relative teaching abilities of 
instructors are stated to be ascertainable by this 
method. The test has the practical advantage of 
showing the instructor the weak points of a class 
at the start of the course, how well the instructor 
filled in the weak points, and the relative learning 
abilities of the students.—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 


300. Wilson, F. T. A preschool form of the 
Symbols Scale. J. genet. Psychol., 1946, 68, 165- 
170.—A scale for measuring various early abilities 
in connection with letters and numbers was con- 
structed. The 10 subtests included writing the own 
name, giving the alphabet from memory, counting, 
reading capital and small case letters, recognizing 
consonant sounds, writing capital and small case 
letters, and writing digits. The test was administered 
to 252 kindergarten and first grade pupils, with 
approximately equal numbers of boys and girls. 
Scores increased consistently with increasing school 
level for kindergarten and the low and high first 
grade. Scale scores correlated from .57 to .81 with 
the Gates Reading Readiness Tests and from .46 to 
.77 with actual reading achievement. The test 
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seemed to give a useful measure of progress in the 
early stages of reading.— R. B. Ammons (Denver). 
301. Zerfoss, K. P. A note on the diagnosis and 
treatment of scholastic difficulties. Educ. psychol. 
Measmi, 1946, 6, 269-272.—A form for reporting 
scholastically deficient students is described. Uses 
for the form are discussed.—.S. Wapner (Brooklyn). 


[See also abstract 193. ] 
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302. Adkins, D. C. Construction and analysis of 
written tests for predicting job performance. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 195-211.—Examples of 
some of the aspects discussed are: supplementation 
of written tests by other examining methods; con- 
struction of individual test items; test difficulty; 
test reliability; and weighting components of a test. 
—S. Wapner (Brooklyn). 

303. Baumgarten, F., & Tramer, M. Der Lei- 
stungsquotient. (The performance quotient.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1944, 10, 146-149.—In evaluating 
results on Bourdon’s and Baumgarten’s attention 
tests the mere counting of errors is not satisfactory. 
As the tasks increase in difficulty from trial to trial, 
a performance quotient is proposed to relate the 
errors made within each trial to the number of 
possible errors. By multiplying it by 100 a percent 
score can be established. Intra- and interindividual 
comparisons are greatly facilitated by such a 
procedure.—R. Lassner (Training School, Vineland, 
N. J.). 

304. Brogden, H. E. An approach to the problem 
of differential prediction. Psychometrika, 1946, 11, 
139-154.—A procedure for maximizing selective 
efficiency is developed for application to situations in 
which it is desired to select from a single group of 
applicants for several possible assignments. The 
problem of comparable units for the several criteria 
whose values must be compared to each other for 
differential assignment purposes is discussed. It is 
demonstrated that, assuming linear regressions, 
maximal selection is obtained if individuals in any 
given assignment are differentiated from those 
rejected according to critical rejection scores on the 
multiple weighted sum of the predictors and from 
another possible assignment by critical difference 
scores which are merely the differences between the 
2 critical rejection scores. Since the relationships 
just indicated give no way of determining the 
magnitude of the critical scores required to select 
the required number of persons for each assignment, 
a successive approximation procedure for accom- 
plishing this purpose has been devised and a com- 
putational example is worked out.—(Courtesy 
Psychometrika). 

305. Buck, J. N. The time appreciation test. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 388-398.—In the interest 
of developing an “emergency test” the author gave 
675 persons questions pertaining to time. A fairly 
high degree of correlation with the Stanford-Binet 
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indicated that its validity was adequate for a 
screening test. Test-retest reliability coefficients 
for 2 groups (48 student nurses and 20 hospital 
patients) were .80 and .96 respectively —H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

306. Chrysostome, Brother, & Martin, J. Une 
étude critique du test d’intelligence logique de 
J.-M. Lahy. (A critical study of the test of logical 
intelligence by J. M. Lahy.) Bull. inst. pédag. 
Saint-Georges, Montréal, 1939, No. 3. Pp. 57.— 
Both the Lahy and the Ballard tests were admin- 
istered to 1172 boys from 9 to 17, in 3 Catholic 
schools in Montreal, for purposes of comparison. 
The former test consists of 24 questions in 8 cate- 
gories, borrowed from several other group tests, with 
the aim of measuring logical thinking, as the one 
essential element of intelligence. The Ballard 
verbal test is made up of 100 questions in order of 
difficulty, adapted to different ages and covering 
many phases of intelligence. After having been 
carefully standardized and successfully employed by 
Decroly and Segers in a survey of Brussels schools, 
it was used in this investigation as a basis of correla- 
tion. Many conclusions unfavorable to the Lahy 
test included statistical deficiencies, lack of validity, 
the false assumption that the ‘fonction logique”’ 
is the one essential element in intelligence, and the 
fact that the test failed to isolate that element, after 
all. 88-item bibliography.—G. E. Bird (R. I. 
College of Education). 

307. Greenblatt, M., Goldman, R., & Coon, G. P. 
Clinical implications of the Bellevue-Wechsler test 
(with particular reference to brain damage cases). 
J. nero. ment. Dis., 1946, 104, 438-442.—Abstract 
and discussion. 

308. Humm, D. G. Test validation on remote 
criteria. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 333-339.— 
“The component tests of a test battery cannot be 
directly validated on success in the situation or the 
job unless the requirements of scientific experiments 
are rigorously met. This implies either that all other 
factors except the one under consideration are 
equated and kept constant or that adequate mathe- 
matical safeguards (including provision for taking 
care of the error of rounding off) are set up to measure 
all important variations. Such a task requires both 
logical analysis and mathematical treatment. 
Where the situation or the job is adequately analyzed 
and where the characteristics needed for the job are 
clearly established, it is better to validate tests on 
immediate criteria.” —H. Hill (Indiana). 

309. Sartain, A. Q. A comparison of the New 
Revised Stanford-Binet, the Bellevue Scale, and 
certain group tests of intelligence. J. soc. Psychol., 
1946, 23, 237-239.—Fifty college freshmen were 
given the following tests: the Revised Alpha; the 
Otis; the ACE Psychological Examination; the New 
Revised Stanford-Binet; and the Bellevue Scale. 
Test scores were intercorrelated and each set cor- 
related with the average grade of each student on his 
first year of college work. The following conclusions 
are drawn: ‘First, when total scores on each test are 
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considered, there were no great differences in the 
intercorrelations between the tests. Second, al- 
though there was no significant difference in the 
amounts by which each test correlated with grades, 
the Psychological Examination yielded a lower 
coefficient than any other total score. Third, the 
best weighting of all test scores for predicting grades 
raised the correlation from .581 (best for any single 
test) to .636. . Fourth, 1Q’s on the New Revised 
Stanford-Binet were significantly higher than those 
on the Bellevue Scale or the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability.”"—V. Nowlis (Iowa). 

310. Wherry, R. J.. & Gaylord, R. H. Test 
selection with integral gross score weights. /Psy- 
chometrika, 1946, 11, 173-183.—A new method of 
test selection, which attempts to combine the merits 
of the Toops L-Method (see 15: 4907) with those of 
the Wherry-Doolittle Method (see 14: 2627), is 
presented. It results in integral (unit if desired) 
positive and/or negative (optional) weights. This 
flexibility makes the method applicable to all kinds 
of material and for both selecting items for tests and 
tests for batteries. An explicit solution of one test 
construction problem is presented. Necessary 
changes in method for the solution of five other 
types of test construction problem are presented. A 
few cautions are provided for potential users.— 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

311. Wimberly, S. E. A systematic error in 
Kuhlmann-Anderson mental ages. J. educ. Psychol., 
1946, 37, 193-218.—Analysis of the scores made by 
77 school children on the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test 
showed that when more difficult tests were ad- 
ministered there was a trend toward higher MA and 
IQ scores. Apparently the MA values of the more 
difficult tests are spuriously high. Probably this 
results from the fact that, in the standardization of 
the test battery, each test score was assigned an MA 
equal to the average age of the children making that 
score. Evaluation of this basis is arbitrarily in- 
fluenced by the age distribution of the actual sample 
tested. Whereas most age scales are standardized 
in terms of the average performance of each age 
group and can be shown, in a bivariate distribution, 
along the regression line of test score on CA, the 
Kuhilmann-Anderson results fall on the regression 
line of CA on test score.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


[See also abstracts 75, 277. ] 
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312. Aldrich, C. A., & Hewitt, E.S. Outlines for 
well baby clinics. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1946, 71, 
131-137.—The authors describe a set of 12 cards 
which have been found useful in obtaining descrip- 
tions of the growth and development of individual 
babies, including their social adjustment and 
formation of habits —L. Long (City College, New 
York). 

313. Anderson, J. E. Parents’ attitudes on child 
behavior: a report of three studies. Child Develpm., 
1946, 17, 91-97.—The author describes 3 extensive 
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studies of the Institute of Child Welfare which are 
concerned with the relation between parents’ atti- 
tudes and the goals they set for their children and the 
behavior of the children among their fellows.— 
L. Long (City College, New York). 


314. Bach, G. R. Father-fantasies and father- 
typing in father-separated children. Child Develpm., 
1946, 17, 63-80.—The father fantasies of 20 father- 
separated children, 6 to 10 years of age, and those of 
20 control, father-home children, are compared by 
means of a standardized doll play technique. The 
father-separated children | eae an idealistic and 
feminine fantasy picture of the father when compared 
with the control children, who elaborated the father’s 
aggressive tendencies. The nature of the maternal 
father-typing seemed to influence this difference. 
Practical, clinical, and theoretical implications of 
these results are discussed.— L. Long (City College, 
New York). 


315. Bailey, A. T. Aggressiveness in infancy and 
early childhood. Cath. educ. Rev., 1946, 44, 421- 
429.—The author traces the various causes of 
aggressive behavior in children, describes the usual 
types of expression, and discusses the methods which 
have been used by clinics and schools to direct the 
behavior into proper channels. Aggression as an 
innate drive is distinguished from antagonism as a 
Ten) to deprivation.—G. S. Speer (Illingis Inst. 

ech.). 


316. Bakwin, H. Behavior problems in children. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1946, 71, 113-130.—Behavior 
problems and some of the mechanisms underlying 
Yank) are described.—L. Long (City College, New 

ork). 


317. Brantmay, H. Chimiothérapie, opothérapie 
et psychothérapie des enfants et adolescents diffi- 
ciles. (Chemotherapy, opotherapy, and psycho- 
therapy of problem children and adolescents.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1942, 9, 97-108.—An analytical 
file card replete with coded anamnestic and diag- 
nostic information has been found useful, without 
substituting for the impression gained by well con- 
ducted interviews with the children. Various case 
studies illustrate recent progress in chemotherapy 
and hormone treatments. The author warns 
against rigid application of favorite doctrines. In 
some cases skilful manipulation of the environment 
is sufficiently effective. The therapist of the prob- 
lem child, guided by respect for the individual, will 
choose his method according to the needs of each 
a case.—R. Lassner (Training School, 

ineland, N. J.). 


318. Chrysostome, Brother. La notion de relation 
chez l’enfant. (The child’s idea of relationship.) 
Bull. inst. pédag. Saint-Georges, Montréal, 1939, No. 
1. Pp. 25.—Tests of various of relationship 
were administered to 43 orphanage children of 
Louvain, from 4 to 13 years of age, to 24 from 12 
to 15, and to 32 students from 17 to 21 with an 
average age of 19. From this experimental evidence 
the author concludes that the development of a 
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child’s thinking is quantitative, his ideas and those 
of an adult being qualitatively identical. The 
different levels of comprehension of relationship 

inted out by Piaget and other investigators can be 
ound in all ages, varying according to the com- 
plexity of the problem and its appropriateness for 
the age in question. A child incapable of realizing 
the relative character of a certain concept is still 
capable of comprehending a similar relationship 
within his experience.—G. E. Bird (R. 1. College of 
Education). 

319. Costantino, G. Il compito del pediatra nel 
campo della puericoltura dell’eta prescolastica dal 
punto di vista dell’igiene mentale. (The role of the 
pediatrician in the care of preschool children from 
the viewpoint of mental hygiene.) Arch. Psicol.- 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1946, 7, 65-82.—The modern 
pediatrician has an important role in the prevention 
of mental and emotional deviations in children. 
This is true for the so-called normal child, who is 
raised and educated by competent parents, as it is 
true for those children who show abnormal symptoms 
in infancy and early childhood, for the neuropathic, 
neurotic, neglected, and delinquent. The pediatri- 
cian should be aware of the impact that pressure from 
the environment and unhealthy patterns of behavior 
on the part of parents have on the young child. The 
efforts of practitioners and competent organizations 
should be directed toward the adequate preparation 
of young people, especially young women, to marital 
life and parenthood. Consultation centers, where 
information, diagnostic service, and therapeutic 
facilities are available, will help to enlighten the 
public on neurological and psychological deviations 
of early childhood and to prevent the occurrence of 
such disturbances. The co-operation of psychia- 
trists and educators should be enlisted. The author 
describes the functioning of the Consultation Center 
for the Hygiene, Physiopsychic Education and 
Assistance to Preschool Children, which has been 
ac in Milan.—R. Calabresi (White Plains, 

320. Fredericksen, H. H. Desirable qualifica- 
tions for child welfare work as recommended by 
public and private child welfare agencies. Soc. 
Serv. Rev., 1946, 20, 198-206.—In an attempt to 
determine the skills and characteristics necessary 
for child welfare work, 52 public and 27 private child 
agencies were surveyed. The agencies are in general 
agreement with regard to content of services; how- 
ever there is a need for analysis of personality 
requirements and for study of the personalities of 
successful workers.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

321. Gates, M. F. A comparative study of some 
problems of social and emotional adjustment of 
crippled and non-crippled girls and boys. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1946, 68, 219-244.—‘‘A comparative study 
was made of 18 crippled girls and boys who were 
matched with non-crippled individuals of similar 
background. Seven of the matched pairs were 
siblings; the bases for matching the non-siblings were 
age, sex, amount of schooling, and socio-economic 
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background. The scores made by the subjects on 
the various objective measures used disclosed no 
statistically significant differences between the 
crippled and non-crippled girls and boys in social 
and emotional adjustment. Both siblings and non- 
siblings rated lower on personal than on work and 
school adjustment. . The presence of crippleness 
in the family may have some ies t on the adjustment 
status of all the members of the family. . . . Cul- 
tural backgrounds and personal-social relationships, 
particularly in the home, may affect personal-social 
adjustment more than crippleness.” 77-item bibli- 
ography.— R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

322. Havighurst, R. J. Child development in 
relation to community social structure. Child 
Develpm., 1946, 17, 85-89.—A summary of the 
following 5 studies is presented: child development 
in a typical midwestern community; child-rearing 
practices in relation to social class and color; 
parental ideologies in relation to social class; in- 
telligence test performance in relation to social 
class; and a comparative study of the development of 
Indian children.— L. Long (City College, New York). 


323. Heymann, K. Symbolische Raumerlebnisse 
in der Kindheit. (Symbolism of spatial experience in 
childhood.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1943, 9, 129-138.— 
he child's experience of space is quite different from 
that of the adult. The common play of constructing 
a “house” sheds some light on it. There are children 
who seek the security of a closed house—analogous 
to tight clothing—and others who need the “open 
door,” or sloppy, loose apparel. Enuretics are 
children whose indifference to the notions of “‘open”’ 
and ‘‘closed”’ expresses itself physiologically. Pleas- 
ure or pain experienced through space express them- 
selves in exaggerated stubbornness and/or inca- 
pability to control the body by the will. Cure of 
the enuretic child may be achieved by attaching 
vessels or diapers to the child’s body thus re-enforcing 
his notion of the firmness of the “‘walls.”—R. Lassner 
(Training School, Vineland, N. J.). 

324. Rich, G. J. The tradition of force and pun- 
ishment. Nerv. Child, 1946, 5, 222—225.—The tradi- 
tion of corporal punishment is spread widely 
throughout our country and is deeply rooted in our 
culture. Much of the emotional motivation for 
punishment arises in the family situation and can be 
overcome only by education.—G. S. Speer (Illinois 
Inst. Tech.). 

325. Schumacher, H. C. Some thoughts on the 
psychopathology of coercion in child training. Nerv. 
Child, 1946, 5, 235-240.—Coercion may be felt by 
the child as support, limits which in general are 
acceptable, or as hostile acts which are met with 
resistance. To determine what an apparently hostile 
attitude may mean to a child, the cultural factors 
must be properly evaluated. A number of coercive 
situations and typical responses by the child are 
briefly discussed.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 
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326. Selling, L. S. Coercion: pa e or 
therapy. Nerv. Child, 1946, 5, 226-234.—Coercion 


is an almost constant activity in the rearing of the 
child, and, if the whole child-rearing situation is 
kept in mind, can be used as a corrective technique. 
Physical coercion is not to be encouraged, but it has 
a value in situations requiring sudden protection of 
the child. Certain forms of bribery are a type of 
suggestive coercion which is very efficient but re- 
quires considerable ingenuity to be carried out 
properly. Coercion by threat can be used success- 
fully if the parent is willing to back up his threat. 
Social pressure is one of the strongest coercive 
principles.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

327. Senn, M. J. E. Relationship of pediatrics 
and psychiatry. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1946, 71, 537- 
549.— L. Long (City College, New York). 

328. Stoffels, M. J. La réaction dite de colére 
chez les nouveau-nés. (The reaction called anger 
in the neonate.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1940/41, 
37/38, No. 1/3, 92-148.—The responses of large 
groups of neonates to 15 seconds of restraint of the 
head or arms were recorded using a system of 
classification of responses. The typical response was 
a multiplication of habitual spontaneous movements. 
The “stiffening” reported by Watson was rarely 
observed. There is a detailed appendix covering the 
evolution of the responses.—E. P. Johnson (Brown). 


329. Sturm, M. Le langage secret chez les en- 
fants. (Secret languages among children.) J. 
Psychol. norm. path., 1940/41, 37/38, No. 4/6, 246- 
263.—Benzorien, a secret language with a 900-word 
vocabulary developed by an 11-year-old girl and her 
younger cousin, is presented in some detail. Its 
relationships to the language of the children (English) 
are discussed.—E. P. Johnson (Brown). 

330. Weber, A. Zum Todeserlebnis des Kindes. 
(Concerning children’s experience with death.) 
Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1943, 107, No. 3/4.—[Ab- 
stracted review: original not seen.] To clarify this 
question, the author observed the behavior of 3 boys 
from early childhood on for several years. He also 
collected responses from 60 children at the Berne 
Psychiatric Observation Clinic as well as from 1,500 
school children. He found that the feelings of 
children in regard to the death of persons significant 
to them are not different from those of adults. Such 
experiences influence considerably the course of ill- 
ness in psychopathic or neurotic children. In con- 
trast to common assumption, even young children 
can mourn for months. Also, certain developmental 
fluctuations in attitude toward death have been 
observed.—R. Lassner (Vineland). 

331. Wetzel, N.C. The grid technique of evalv- 
ating growth and development in infants and chil- 
dren. Amer. J. phys. Anthrop., 1946, 4, 255. 


[See also abstracts 7, 50, 86, 94, 108, 109, 110, 176, 
184, 190, 194, 200, 275. ] 
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